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FOREWORD 

The conduct of the War as seen from the Allied camp 
during the month of November, 1939, was governed bv 
the word " PREPAR.\TION.'' ^ 

Whether the scene is in the United Kingdom in 
l-rance. in the Dominions overseas, or in the field of' 
Anglo-French relations, the story we have to tell is of 
plans and policies concerned with the bringing together 
into one tremendously powerful war machine all the 
human ^d materia] resources at the disposal of the 

Maginot Line. Rliine 
and \\es,t \^all it appeared in November, lom to 
observers m London that the Nazi leaded l,a;ine 
recognized that tlie peace plan {see Volume’ II) had 
ailed, were likewise engaged in preparation both to stand 
an economic siege and also probably to strik^at the^ 
enemies before that siege became an intolerable burden 
riiere was. as we shall tell in tlris volume, a^ense wdcd 
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The military operations on land on the Western 
Front during hJ’ovember, 1939, were confined, so far as 
the section held by the French was concerned, to a 
continuation of desultory contacts between patrols and 
the intermittent exchange of artillery fire. 

The British Expeditionary Force, on the left of the 
French armies, was not in contact with the enemy, 
and the month of November was spent by the British 
in a continuation of the work of improving the field 
defences they had taken over from the French, and in 
laying the foundation of an immense supply organization 
behind the lines. 

It is for these reasons that, in this volume, we have 
confined our account of military operations to chapters 
dealing with events on the sea and in the air, and to 
economic warfare. 

If there was one aspect of the War mentioned in this 
volume to which we would draw the particular attention 
of the reader, it is the evidence of the renaissance of 
Parliament. 

With the conclusion of this volume we end the story 
of what may be described as the introductory period 
of the War. Except at sea and in Poland, it was a 
period which was devoid of dramatic and starting 
operations of war. But as we have pointed out in the 
first paragraph of this foreword, the outward quiet 
concealed immense preparations. How long this period 
of mobilization for totalitarian war would last was a 
matter of speculation in December, 1939. It was a 
question where answer depended partly upon the 
efficiency with which the British Admiralty continued 
to hold in check the German offensive at sea, partly 
upon the internal condition of Germany and partly 
upon certain diplomatic possibilities which were under 
consideration at the close of 1939. The destruction of 
Admiral Graf Spec, {vhich will be described in Vol. IV 

4 
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and the exploits of the submarines Salmon and Ursula 
indicated that after 3J months of war the British hold 
on sea-power was as strong as ever. 

Stephen King-Hall. 

December loth, 1939. 

Note .—Correspondence in connection with the con¬ 
tents of this book and constructive criticism will be 
welcome, and should be addressed to : 

The Archivist, 

Hartfield House, 

Headley, 

Bordon, Hants. 
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CHAPTER 1 


SETTLING DOWN 


I 

The month of November on the Home Front in Great 
Britain was spent by both tlie Government and the 
people in adjusting themselves to the unexpected 
manner in which the War—except at sea—continued to 
remain in a state of suspended animation. The situation 
was somewhat like a balloon which is being blown up 
^d, though it has reached a spherical shape, air is still 
being forced into the distended skin. 

When and where would it burst ? 

The problem which faced the British War Cabinet, 
curing the month of November, was exceedingly difficult, 
and called for a very nice judgment in its solution, 
liecause the public were not shocked daily by long 

and because tlie roar of anti-aircraft guns 
the crash of bombs did not assail its ears, a move- 

° '■elaxation of some of the 

SeDtemhe'l?'“T" in 

p ember, and practised during October lo^o This 

irresDoS?^^'^ / certain section of the more 
tI^ ^ organs of the press. 

mind '''' tad to bear in 

mind the following considerations : 

No one could say what the next day might bring 
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forth, and it was certain that if, for example, a heavy 
and sustained attack from the air took place on Great 
Britain and caused severe damage, those who were 
most vociferous in their criticisms when all was calm, 
would be the first to denounce the criminal negligence 
of the Government if air attack threw the country into 
confusion. 

At the same time, there was a sound military reason 
for not maintaining any restrictions which, without 

serious risk, could be relaxed. 

It was both an advantage and a difficulty to the 
Allies that, in 1939, they were maintaining all their 
connections with the outside world, whilst at the same 
time they were waging war against Germany. 

It was an advantage because it meant that through 
those connections the economic resources of the world, 
other than those of Central Europe, were at the disposal 
of the Allies. The products, in particular, of the 
Americas, Africa, and South and Eastern Asia were 
available in rich profusion to the peoples of Great 
Britain and France. But the quantity and v^yiety of 
these resources, whether manufactured or in their 
natural state, was offset, so far as the Allies were con¬ 
cerned, by two considerations. In the first place, they 
had to be paid for; in the second place, they had to be 
transported. The second problem was a naval affair, 
and is discussed elsewhere in this book. It is with the 
question of payment that we are now concerned. 

Put quite simply, it meant that, leaving aside the 
possibility of payment by securities and gold—arid 
the stocks of both these commodities in the hands 
of the Allies, though considerable,‘ were necessarily 
limited—France and England had to pay careful 
attention to their export trade in order to be able to 
import. 

^ See Volume II, pages 31-33- 
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Paradoxical though it may seem, it was possible that 
the manufacture in Great Britain of high-class luxury 
goods fetching a high price in New York might be an 
effective contribution to the War. 


The maintenance of the export trade at as high a 

figure as possible was a task which involved the solution 

of many problems. Ships had to be available to carry 

the goods, and this fleet could not include vessels flying 

the Stars and Stripes. Wan power had to be made 

available to produce the exports at a time when the 

armed forces and their munitions and supply factories 

were demanding more and more men. A proportion of 

the precious imports of raw materials had to be rescued 

by exporters from the clutches of those who were laying 

hanc^ on them in order to satisfy the needs of the 

fighting forces and the civilian population. For if the 

exporter could not secure raw material, they could not 

make the finished goods which were the basis of the 
export trade. 


Finally, the export trade of Great Britain was directly 
^pendent upon the extent to which war considerations 
I^rmitted the domestic economy of the United Kingdom 
to function. Internal and e.xtemal trade are interlocked 
comn, black-out, the efficiency of 

ralitvnf th tbe 

viraiity of the export trade. 

life in ^ “P®®ts Of 

at the end ‘ appeared to an observer 

01vLXT 1^{° Governnfent wa^ 
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II 

Before we come to details we must record that one 
factor was common to all the readjustments of Britain’s 
war life, made by His Majesty’s Government during the 
early months of the War. This was the influence of 
Parliament. It was with immense satisfaction that 
those who realized that the continued existence of free 
institutions depended upon the Allied victory, noted 
that as the War weeks passed into history, so Parlia¬ 
ment grew in stature and in the esteem of the people 
whose wishes it existed to express. It exercised a con¬ 
tinuous and beneficial influence upon the Government, 
and in so doing revealed a deep sense of responsibility. 
Party differences remained, but these were invariably 
subordinated to the need of winning the War, and 
the conduct of the official Opposition was beyond 
reproach. 

It was at 1.15 p.m. on Thursday, November 23rd, 
that Parliament stood prorogued at the end of a session 
rich in history. 

It had opened in November, 1938, with the King s 
Speech, in which occurred the words : “ My relations 
with foreign Powers continue friendly, and my Govern¬ 
ment \vill do all in its power to promote the development 
of good understanding in the spirit of the joint Aaiglo- 
German declaration made at Munich on September 30th 
last.” 

On November 23rd, 1939, the faithful Commons went 
to the House of Lords to hear the Lord Chancellor read 
a message signed by the King's own hand. 

In contrast to the gracious message which Parliament 
had heard a year before, and from which we have quoted 
the extract above, the King’s Speech on November 23rd 
opened as follows : ” The shadow of war has once more 
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Europe. Despite the efforts of my Govcrn- 
■eser\'e peace, Germany, in violation of her 

Y ^ 1 9 ^ ^ 1 « ■ • ^ V*] 1 -V . 1 ^ I " I V & 


fallen over 

ment to preser\'e peace, Oermany, in violation ot her 
solemn undertakings, wantonly invaded Poland. This 
new instance of German aggression and bad faith was 
a challenge which we could not have declined without 
dishonour to ourselves and without peril to Uie cause 
of freedom and the progress of mankind. 

" We seek no material gain. Liberty and free insti¬ 
tutions are our birthright, which we. like our forefathers, 
are resolved to preserve." 

The twelve months which had separated the two 
speeches had seen the failure of Britain’s effort to 
preserve peace.^ During that fateful year she had given 
her guarantee to Poland ; the War establishment of 
the Territorial Army had been raised to 340,000 men • 
mmpdsory mUUary service had been introduced for 
mm between the ages of twenty and twenty-one • a 
Mimstry of Supply had been set up in order trequin 

a few hours. ^ Commons m the course of 

to meeVaLu/S toeT 

consent this ancient institiitin common 

greater advrtaMro?^! seen to 

realm. better service to the 

considering the Rennrf ^ when Parliament was 
on the OffiVd Sea^s Select CornmiU^ 
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and craft that lie at the hand of the autocrat are not as 
powerful a weapon as the sinewy strength which comes 
from the debates of a free people.” 

It is to the records of these debates as printed in 
Hansard that the contemporary historian was able to 
turn in order to find ” the most complete uncensored 
account of the British war effort being published in the 
English language.”^ 

We cannot within the confines of this volume do 
more than summarize certain typical parts of the 
great wealth of material which is to be found in those 
records. 

We have had to select, but have attempted to do so 
with a roving eye, as we examined the many speeches 
made by Ministers in debates which covered the task 
of readjustment in every field of national life. These 
speeches often paid tribute to contributions of facts 
and constructive criticisms advanced in the utterances of 
back-bench members. It was, perhaps, particularly in 
the economic field that Parliament kept the activities 
of the administration under constant review, and for 
this fact there was a sound reason. In the military 
conduct of the War secrecy was essential and technical 
knowledge was scarcely to be expected amongst members 
of Parliament. But on matters relating to trade and 
industry, to the social condition of the people and the 
state of public opinion. Parliament spoke with authority. 
It was chiefly these matters which were being most 
affected by the ” settling down ” process, made necessary 
for the reasons we have already described. 

It was the impact of totalitarian war, or, to be precise, 
of preparation for totalitarian war, on the civil life of 
the United Kingdom which was raising so many new 
problems during the period under review—problems of 
which there had been no experience even in 1918, or in 

1 See Hansard, November 29th, 1939, column 131. 
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the twenty-one years between that date and the out¬ 
break of war. 

It was not only in the economic field tliat Parliament 
debated the activities of the Government. Amoni^st 
the measures which had been put into force by tlie 
Government were certain restrictions on the liberty 
of the subject. Under the Hmergenev Powers Act 
the Government had in theory the power to control 
any attempt to inlluence public opinion by written or 
spoken word, the power to impose a curfew and the 
power to detain suspected persons indefinitely without 
a trial. Both Government supporters and Opposition 
members in the House of Commons asserted that these 
powers were too widely drawn and that they entrusted 
the executive with measures of control wliich bore an 
unpleasant resemblance to those in continual use by 
the Nazi regime. 

The Government wisely bowed to the storm, and. 
recognizing that all parties in Parliament were ready 

if ^11 the powers necessary to deal 
effectively with enemy aliens, traitors and treasonable 
associations, withdrew the regulations in order that 

new ones might be issued after private consultations 
with the critics. 

+ the amended regulations which came into force 
at the end of Nov^ember the Government retained the 
power of curfew, which they explained was needed in 
case of disorganization caused by air attack. 


Ill 


problem on the home front 
IntTe n Parliament, as well as outside it. 

of edfcitn S'war t^r™ 
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The Government’s first consideration when the 
emergency arose had to be the physical safety of the 
children ; but the plans for the evacuation of school 
children from the vulnerable areas had not overlooked 
either the opportunities or the difficulties which the new 
situation was likely to present to the education authorities. 
The difficulties, indeed, w'cre obvious. The problems of 
accommodation and equipment in the reception areas 
were formidable ; many of the schools w'ere obliged to 
work in shifts or in halls and other hired premises. 
In the neutral areas many schools were being occupied 
by the military and A.R.P. authorities; it was neces¬ 
sary, moreover, for many schools in these areas to be 
protected before they could be re-opened. Arrange¬ 
ments had to be made to carry on as far as possible the 
special educational services, the school medical service 
and the provision of meals and milk under the new 
conditions. The difficulty of the situation was increased 
by the drift-back to the towns of children who had been 
transferred to the reception areas. By November, 1939. 
some three-quarters of a million school children were 
in the great towns who had either not been evacuated 

or else had returned to their homes. 

As the days went by, and the threat from the air did 
not materialize, it became possible and necessary to 
restore as speedily and completely as possible the educa¬ 
tional facilities which had been thus dislocated. The 
task of restoration was begun within a few days of the 
outbreak of war, when the local education authorities 
in the reception areas were being urged to re-open their 
schools. At the same time, the Government authorized 
the re-opening of schools in neutral areas as soon as 
protection could be provided. The next move was t^o 
allow the re-opening of technical institutions and clubs 
in the evacuation areas, and by the end of September 
the Board were pressing the authorities to develop the 
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provision of evening classes in order to meet the social 
as well as the educational needs of the situation. At 
the same time, authorities in the evacuation areas were 
being encouraged to collect the children in small grouj)s 
for instruction, to organize visits to their homes, to 
carry out medical inspection and treatment and to 
provide games and recreation for them. 

At the beginning of November the Government 
decided on the re-opening of the schools in the evacua¬ 
tion areas as and when the school buildings which had 
been taken over by the civil defence and military 
authorities could be wholly or partially released, and 
a light form of protection provided. By the end of 
November, therefore, the situation was, broadly speak¬ 
ing, that conditions in the neutral areas were almost 
normal; in the reception areas the evacuated and 
the local children were in school, many of them 
working full time ; and in the evacuation areas 
preparations were in progress for the re-opening of 
the schools. 

The upheaval in our educational system caused by 
the emergency, serious as it undoubtedly was, was 
seen to have some compensating advantages. Some 
of these were indicated in the debate in the House of 
Commons on November i6th. 

As Mr. Ede remarked in the course of the Debate : 
' As a schoolmaster, I welcome what schoolmasters 
ought to have learned from being compelled to adopt 
the shift system. For a great many years now there 
has been too much tuition in the schools and too little 
study on the part of the pupils, and one effect of the 
shift system has been that tlie teachers have had to give 
part-time tuition and make quite certain that the child 
m the remaining part of the day was studying effec¬ 
tively and intensively along weU-ordered lines, in circum¬ 
stances m which the child was not able to put up its 
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hand to say. ' Please, teacher, how do you spell “ Con¬ 
stantinople " ? ’ The spirit of self-reliance which has 
been inculcated in the children in that way is all to the 
good.” 

Furthermore, an immense mass of evidence began to 
come in from all parts of the country to the effect that 
the children who had been evacuated from the towns 
to the country were benefiting physically from the 
change to an extraordinary extent. 

As Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Education, remarked during the Debate 
to which reference has already been made: ” The 
children who have gone to the country are much taller, 
stronger and better fed, they sleep longer and in every 
way they are alert and more easy to teach. That is 
the testimony of teacher after teacher, of inspectors, of 
parents and, notoriously, of the children themselves. 
Among the children of a Woolwich school evacuated to 
somewhere in Kent the average weight of the boys has 
increased during the last month by 2i lbs. and of girls 
by 3| lbs.” 

But the great Exodus—greater than that led by Moses 
—was also found to be having another important social 
consequence. For the first time in their lives thousands 
of town children were coming to’know the wonders and 
beauties of country life. A small child wrote from 
Kent: ” Johnnie has gone home. He has left all these 
fields. We think he is soppy.” 

Another child wrote to its mother: ” I want to go 
home with you, but I want to stay here, too.” 

There were many, and amongst them the most 
experienced educationalists, who felt that in this 
bringing together of the town and country much good 
was coming out of the evil of war, both from the intro¬ 
duction of flexibility and improvisation into teaching 
methods, and from the mental effect on the town 
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children. The latter, in many cases, were realizing for 
the first time in their lives the difference between a 
Nature class in a school building in a town and a Nature 
class in which hills, trees, meadows, streams, birds and 
beasts were seen in all their glorious reality, to stamp 
unforgettable impressions on receptive young minds. 

There were, however, other branches of education in 
which it was difficult to find any merit attributable to 
the War. 

For instance, the War had a profound effect on the 
universities. Several suffered through the evacuation 
arrangements, as in the case of the London School of 
Economics and King's College, London, which lost half 
their students in this manner. In addition, many 
University professors and instructors were called upon 
to perform special duties in one branch or another of 
the public service. 

Hitherto we have dealt with readjustments and war 
measures in non-economic matters. We must now turn 
our attention to more material subjects. We will start 
with food. 

IV 


The supply of food to the nation was the responsi- 
M ^ Ministry directed by Mr. W. S. Morrison, 

The Ministry of Food had its origin in the Food 

Defence Plans Department of the Board of Trade, 

which was set up in 1936. Its plans were based on the 
following principles :— 

(fl) Central buying by the Government on behalf of 
the people. 

(6) Control, through a number of Boards, of the 
articles so bought, in order that they would 
reach the consumer at a controlled price. 
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(c) Rationing—in order to make sure that in the 
event of a shortage, supplies available would be 
equitably distributed. 

At the outbreak of war, the following commodities 
were placed under the control of Food Control Boards :— 

Butter : Cereals and Cereal Products ; Feeding 

Stuffs ; Tea ; Canned Fish ; Meat and Livestock ; 

Bacon and Ham ; Dried Fruits ; Sugar ; Imported 

Eggs ; Potatoes ; Oils and Fats ; Condensed Milk. 

In accordance with the general policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of preparing for large-scale air attacks, the 
reserves of food which had been accumulated at the 
outbreak of war were widely dispersed throughout 
the country. This precaution necessarily dislocated the 
peace-time methods of Food distribution. This fact, 
when coupled with the needs of the Army in France and 
the transference, owing to the evacuation, of large 
numbers of people in Great Britain, caused shortages in 
some areas of certain foodstuffs during the first weeks of 
the War. When, however, the expected large-scale air 
attacks did not materialize, and it was also seen that 
the Submarine campaign was being checked, the Food 
distribution organization was re-adjusted, with the 
result that the temporary shortages mentioned above 
disappeared. 

In November, 1939, the Government decided that 
rationing should, in the first instance, be confined to 
Bacon and Butter. Ration cards, based on the National 
Register, were distributed to the entire population, and 
these cards were so designed that they could be used 
for the rationing of additional commodities as and 
wiien such measures became necessary. 

At the same time, the people of Great Britain w'ere 
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obliged to register wth one retailer for the two com¬ 
modities, the rationing of which was expected to come 
into force on January Sth. 1940. 

Thus, as regards Food Supplies, the position in 
November, 1939, was as follows : There were ample 
stocks of food in the country and their distribution 
imder Government control was working in a satis¬ 
factory manner. It had not been found necessary to 
put extreme measures into force, such as rationing of 
a large number of commodities and the production of 
a standard brand of certain foods. Nevertheless, the 
intensity with which the war was being waged at sea 
indicated that British sea communications were still in 
some jeopardy, and it seemed likely that, bv degrees 
rationing would extend beyond Butter and Bacon and 
that the standard of consumption might have to be 
reduced in order to save shipping and foreign exchange. 

Ihe absence of large-scale air attacks on Great Britain 

naturally had reactions on the position of the ARP 
organization. ' ' * 


the^AR^ already described in an earlier Volume,’ 

outhr;-.V mobilized on the 

^ ^ war and we remarked that at the end of 

October, 1939, the fourth line of defence was beinp 

size of^hr^a^ea" Us population, 

tue area Its vulnerabihty, and the degree of 

See Volume II, Chapter I. 
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support which any one area might expect to obtain 
from its neighbours. 

By November, I939» local authorities were being 
told by the Minister of Home Security that they should 
review their A.R.P. services in the light of experience. 
They were told that they should work on the principle 
of having a first line of defence standing by on con¬ 
tinuous duty and that this first line should contain a 
nucleus of each of the A.R.P. services. In support 
of the first line should be a second line available at 
short notice to re-inforce the first under Air Raid 
conditions. Local Authorities were instructed to 
submit their revised schemes to the Regional Com¬ 
missioners, who had the authority to approve the 
adjustments for each area. In general, the result of 
this re-organization was a reduction in the number of 
paid A.R.P. workers who had been standing by as 
Wardens, members of Rescue Parties, First-Aid Parties 
at emergency posts. Ambulance Services, Decontamina¬ 
tion Squads, and personnel of Control and Report 
Centres. 

Although the A.R.P. organization was thus slightly 
reduced in size,^ it was increased in efficiency, due to 
the fact that, with the passage of time, it became 
possible for defence area organizations to carry out 
A.R.P. practices on a large scale. During the period 
under review, it was still considered too dangerous to 
have A.R.P. manoeuvres in which the Air Force 
represented enemy bombers, but it became a common 
event for the Auxiliary Fire Service to carry out 
practice exercises, in which many hundreds of members 
of Britain's Fourth Line of defence prepared themselves 
for the day of trial. 

1 For example, in the 900 Auxiliary Fire Service Areas, 
reduction of 4,000 was found to be possible in a total personnel 
of 60,000. 
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Furthermore, the Home Securities Section of the 
Home Office was able to give increasing attention to 
the question of bringing about various reforms cal¬ 
culated to impress upon the A.R.P. workers, as well as 
the general public, the fact that this Service was in 
every respect equal in importance to the older lighting 
services. 

In addition to the adjustments we have already 
described in education, food, and A.R.P., the whole 
commercial structure of the United Kingdom was also 
in process of adapting itself and being adapted to the 
potential needs of totalitarian war. The Ministry of 
Supply was spending £2,000,000 a day at the end of 
November, 1939, and some idea of the scope of its 
activities may be judged from the fact that it controlled 
fourteen commodities.' These great readjustments, 
some of which we have described in this chapter, were 
like great boulders hurled into the calm pools of peace¬ 
time life and the waves they created spread far and 
wide into the private lives of the people. 

Parents separated from evacuated children ; evacu¬ 
ated civil servants billeted far from their homes * 
garage owners desperately hard hit by the decrease in 
private motoring ; retailers in the big cities affected 

Zt! liampered by the censor¬ 

ship , the falling off in advertising and shortage of 

paper; business men bothered by the activities of the 

of overseas mails, and the 

thmuJh^thP^ cabling : hotel-keepers put out of business 

beref of their land for Mmistry of Supply factories and 

Flax^ \ Alcohol. Molasses and Solvents • Cotton • 

Metal’sSteel ; jute; Leather; Non-feirous 

Fmters ^ ^ Sulphuric^ Acid 

subsIquen"?ClumV^" agriculture wiU be dealt with in a 
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warned that supplies of imported foodstuffs would be 
drastically cut with serious consequences on the lives 
of their pigs and poultry stocks ; fishermen carrying 
on their tasks at sea menaced by attacks from U-boats 
and German planes; professional men burdened with 
fixed charges of rent and insurance problems, but with 
greatly depleted incomes ; passenger transport services 
endeavouring to comply with the black-out preparations, 
whilst at the same time making it possible for their 
customers to read after dark ; doctors—faced with the 
difficulty of reaching their patients during the black¬ 
out ; householders—faced with the problem of billeting 
evacuees or soldiers. In these, and dozens of other 
ways, the private citizen at the end of three months 
of war was being made to realize the far-reaching 
consequences of what was only the opening stage of a 
mighty struggle. 
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CHAPTER II 


WAGES, PRICES, LABOUR & FINANCE 

I 


Men and women in Great Britain whose memories went 
back to the Great War of 1914—18, had vivid recol- 
Jections of the national difficulties which had been 
caused by the fact that during that conflict the cost of 
living had risen about 100 per cent, and led to a situation 
in which wages chased prices and prices chased wages in 
a rising and thoroughly vicious circle. The experiences 
ot Great Britain in this respect, unfortunate as they 

however, been very mild compared to the 
inflationary disaster which had overtaken Germany. 

1 his problem began to raise its head in the War whose 
history we are now recording during the month of 

beginning of that month, 

to a/- according 

wen V labour's index figure, and somf 

twenty wage increases had been guaranteed. 

workers ‘"‘^''^ded sea-farers, ship-yard 

decWrtn ® "'orkers. coal miners, dock labSurers, 
a ^g^i^^tural labourers 

by thL wage^fsls™ ” 

some!,events gave rise in 
me quarters were not due to any desire to keep wages 
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down on social grounds, and it was freely admitted 
that many of the rises had been overdue before the war. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that the process would 
have to be carefully watched if it was not to develop 
into the dangerous spiral which all agreed must be 
avoided, since if it developed, the workers would be the 
first to suffer from its consequences. Various sug¬ 
gestions weie put forward, of which one of the most 
original was suggested by Mr. J. M. Keynes. This 
bold-tliinking economist proposed that wage increases 
should be given in the form of deferred payments, that 
is to sav, that after a certain basic subsistence allowance 
had been made available to each consumer, the remain¬ 
der of his income should be turned into compulsory 
savings, which would not become liquid until some 
period after the war. Other suggestions put forward 
revolved around the notion that wage increases, justi¬ 
fied by a rise in the cost of living, should take the form 
of family allowances. This, it was maintained, would 
have a social value in so much as it would meet the need 
where it was most felt, and an economic value in as 
much as the extra wages would be spent on goods 
needed for subsistence and not on luxury articles. 

It was pointed out that one of the war problems 
which was certain to arise was that of ensuring that if 
wages rose rapidly, the surplus over and above what a 
man required for a reasonable standard of living would 
be lent to the State for the prosecution of the war, 
and not used in order to increase consumption of the 
individual to an unnecessary extent. If consumption 
were unduly increased and a physical shortage of various 
goods occurred, prices would automatically rise and 
this movement in its turn would lead to a demand for 
a further rise in wages. 

Closely allied to the subject of wages and prices was 
that of employment. The change over from peace-time 
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to war conditions was accompanied bv the evacua¬ 
tion, the black-out, a cessation of private building 
and road schemes, the commandeering of hotels, the 
deflationary effect on business and professional men 
of the taxation in the war budget, and the drop in the 
volume of the peace-time exports of the country. These 
factors necessarily created immediate unemployment in 
various trades, and in professions which were not 
manned by persons shown in the unemployment figures. 

As against these factors making for unemployment 
m the opening months of tlie war. there were the demands 
of the Fighting Services on the younger man-power of 
the country, the needs of A.R.P. (although as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, the total personnel employed 
for A.R P. was being cut down in November, 1930) 

and a dem^d for labour from the Armaments and 
olupping industries. 

However, up to the end of November, 19^9, the 
strength of the demand for labour had not groN\m sufft- 
ciently to overcome the factors making for unemploy¬ 
ment, and 200.000 more people were unemployed at 

beginning of the war. 
hip be pointed out that these figures. 

caref.fi I be analysed 

the fiiiiL^ i conclusions were drawn. For exaniple, 

oeLir rh mentioned above included 86,000 

Si ’ a who were registered as un- 

seekinremlfi^ only put their names down as persons 
seeking emplojTnent, because of their desire to take 

up some form of work whilst the country was at war 

iToZf i"to 

Ss'"te'"ir 

anxietv thp ri- tk farmers were viewing with 

anxiety the hkelihood that many agricultural workers 
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would be needed by the Services. They did not, 
however, engage women workers, partly, no doubt 
because of the novelty of the business, but cliiefly 
because the late autumn was a time of the year when 
the needs for labour on the farm were at a minimum. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that, though 
measured by the changes in unemployment which had 
taken place since the beginning of the War, the dis¬ 
location caused to industry by the great change-over 
had been smaller than might have been expected, the 
fact remained that there were approximately one and a 
half million - registered unemployed. That many of 
these belonged to the hard core of unemployment, and 
that some of them were certainly unemployable by 
peace-time standards, did not seriously vitiate the 
conclusion that this figure would have to be substantially 
reduced before it could be claimed that Great Britain's 
human resources were being fully employed in support 
of her war effort. 


II 

During the month of November. 1939, it was estimated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the British war 
expenditure was then running at the level of £6,000,000 
a day. and he warned the nation that the war might 
“ mean fearful sacrifices, some of which we have hardly 
begun to dream as possible.” 

The Chancellor pointed out:— 

(1) That on the day war began, public expenditure 

was at a record height. 

(2) That nothwithstanding extremely heavy 

taxation, £1,000,000,000 had to be raised by 
borrowing for the current year. 
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(3) That three months after the outbreak of w.ir, 
the rate of Government spending was about 
half the lotal national income. 


There was, however, no disposition, either inside or 
outside the House of Commons, to question the need for 
any sacrifices, however great, which might be needed to 
achieve victory. Such criticism as was heard was 
intended to impress upon the Government tlie desire of 
the people for a strong lead and for all possible proof that 
the War Cabinet were determined to let nothing stand 
in the way of the greatest possible concentration of the 
whole national effort in support of the War. At the 
same time, there was a widespread feeling that economy 
—m the shape of wise spending—was equally essential 
and the Government, under pressure from the House of 
Commons, decided to revive an instrument of war which 
had proved its worth in 1917. This was a Select 
Committee to keep national e.xpenditure under review 
and to suggest economies. The value of such a 
Committee in time of war was felt to be specially great 
since during hostilities it is impossible to lay the usual 
estimates of expenditure before Parliament ^ 

It was also in this month that the National Loans 

ment^ toT. • ""w "Measure empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to raise War Loans at will for a period of a year 

November, the Chancellor made 
powers m order to make an appeal to the 
m^ investor The latter was offered an improved 
War Savings Certificate and a seven-year 3 per cent 
Bond limited to £1.000 per person. ^ ^ ^ 

In thTfir.?"' T' r'!? ^ satisfactory response. 

r scheme, the smil investor 

boS and 

with the million certificates, as compared 

with the peace->me average of half a million ^ 
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The importance of ensuring that the bulk of the 
people, in the words of the slogan current at that time, 
"lent to defend the right to be free," was illustrated 
by the Chancellor, when he pointed out that the 
10,000 individuals in Great Britain, whose aggregate 
income amounted to £180,000,000, already contributed 
£120,000,000 of that income to the Exchequer by means 
of tax and super-tax, and that even if they were mulcted 
of the remaining £60,000,000, that would only provide 
him with about 5 per cent, of the amount he would have 
to borrow in the current year. 

We will conclude these remarks on the economic 
aspect of the Home Front by saying that, at the 
beginning of December, a feeling was growing amongst 
thoughtful people that owing to the outwardly static 
appearance of the War, except at sea, there was some 
danger that the British public might not thoroughly 
appreciate the magnitude of the effort which was likely 
to be required before victory would be attained. Voices 
were heard amongst persons of all political shades of 
thought proclaiming that it was the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to make clear to the people that if the necessary 
economic effort was to be directed against the enemy, 
sacrifices must be made in the standard of living. 
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CHAPTER III 


INSIDE GERMANY 


The state of affairs inside Germany at any given 
I)eriod during the War. both from tlie political and 
economic points of view, was naturally a subject of tlie 
greatest interest to the Allies. This was especially the 
ciise, since many people in Great Britain, but a lesser 
number in France, held tlie view in November, 1930, 
that some distinction could and should be made between 
the Nazi regime and the German nation. There were, 
however, two reasons which made it extremely difiicult 
to obtain reliable information as to what was takin^ 
place in Germany. First, the system of Nazi contro'l 
over the German press, radio and public opinion, was 
rigorous and complete, even in peace-time, and Dr 
boebbels with an enormous ministry at his disposal, 
made it lus business to prevent any information which 

wholly favourable to the regime from 

c or leaving the country for 

abroad. Secondly, as fiom September. lom the 

emtomary conditions of war censorship were super- 
Germm?y peace-time control of news* in 

mo^trof*',n“w possible at the end of the third 

Sue Ge™. • “ ^ examination 

he German press, a study of German propaganda, 
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the de=ipatches of neutral correspondents, and other 
sources of information, to draw some tentative con¬ 
clusions as to the state of public opinion and economic 
conditions in Germany. In addition to estimates of 
this character, other facts relevant to the title of this 
chapter were available. 

One collection of such facts was supplied in a Foreign 
Office White Paper (Cmd. 6120) issued on the 
31st October, 1939, which contained an account of 
information in the possession of the British Government 
as to the manner in which the Nazi regime had treated 
its political and racial prisoners from 1938 onwards. It 
mav be mentioned that there was nothing particularly 
significant about the year 1938. since the app^ing 
methods set forth in this document had been employed 
by the Nazi regime ever since it came into power. 
Extracts from this document are reprinted in this 

volume as Appendix No. II. 

This record of appalling atrocities illustrates the 

character of the regime which dominated Germany m 

1939- 


II 

As regards public opinion in Germany, after the 
outbreak of war, it appears to be a well-established fact 
that the majority of the German people accepted the 
Polish campaign with satisfaction. They had been 
convinced by Dr. Goebbels' propaganda that the Fo es 
were maltreating a German minority and that tbis 
the eyes of the average German) inferior section ot the 
Slav race was behaving in a truculent manner towards 
the Third Reich and doing so at the instigation ot 
Great Britain. The average German was also convinced 
in September, 1939, and this conviction was shared by 
Von Ribbentrop, the Foreign Minister, that Oreat 
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Britain did not intend to fight for Poland. By 
November, 1939. a good deal of evidence had come to 
light, showing that for a week to ten days after tlie 
outbreak of war, numbers of Germans still did not 
believe that Great Britain and France had actually 
become their enemies. It seems that many Germans 
supposed that these two countries were indulging in a 
kind of face-saving gesture in declaring war, and did 
not intend to back up their words with serious action. 
This view no doubt gained credence in German minds 
through the fact that for the first month of the conflict 
the only war news that reached the Germans consisted 
of a senes of communiques from Poland, describing the 
rapid manner in which the German army was conquering 
that country. At the same time, thoughtful Germans 
must have been impressed by the fact that rationing 
over a wide range of commodities was introduced in 
Ge^any seven days before the outbreak of war.^ 

rnnf, cvidencc that much muddling and 

Germany in such matters as 
the evacuabon of areas on the Western Front ration- 

Nazi leaders were concerned 

indicated by the issue of official 

tafun authorities for their lack of 

tact m dealing with the civilian population. 

suPg'^Ted‘ 3 n*^°f*‘T German wireless broadcast 

thf^r^n ^ j housewives. On October 5th iq^o 

ns suggested for the week-end were as follows 


Breakfast 

Lunch 

Supper 


Friday 


skimmed milk. 
Wholemeal bread, and jam. 

Boiled carrots, potatoes and sausage. 
Pearl barley boiled with skim milk 
and stewed fruit. 

' See Volume II, page 76. 
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Saturday 

Breakfast - Apple soup, and bread and butter. 
Lunch - Lentils with meat and fruit. 

Supper - Potatoes with horse-radish, whole¬ 
meal bread, with whey cheese mixed 
with apples, and tea. 


Sunday 

Breakfast - Malt coffee with milk, and cake. 

Lunch - Meat stew, red cabbage, potatoes, 

stewed bilberries, and pears. 

Supper - Apples with porridge sandwiches, and 

fniit. 

Amongst other indications of the state of affairs 
inside Germany during the first months of the war was 
evidence of an increase in the precautions taken by the 
Nazi regime for the control of public opinion on the 
Home Front. Soon after the outbreak of war, the 
German public was warned that it was a serious offence 

to listen to Foreign broadcasts. 

These were not the only broadcasts which were 
" verboten ” inside Germany. A section of the German 
opposition established a short-wave transmitter known 
as the Freedom Station, which operated in Western 
Germany. According to its own reports, it was obliged 
to move about continuously. Its supporters claimed 
that they were often saved from arrest and immediate 
execution through warnings given to thena by *i^embers 
of the Gestapo who were hostile to the Regime, ihe 
programmes of the Freedom Station, which were con- 
Ltently jammed by the official German Wireless, were 
violently Anti-Nazi in character, 
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These measures against surreptitious listening-in to 
the wicked voices of the not to mention tlie 

artful French broadcasts, which consisted of reproducing 
Hitler's voice delivering one of his speeches and then 
following it up with a few crisp remarks from a com¬ 
mentator on the difference between what Hitler had 
promised and what he had done, were reinforced by 
the creation of the additional Internal Security Service, 
known as the Volksmcldedienst. Besides guarding 
against illicit listening-in, this service was also respon¬ 
sible for preventing the hoarding of food. It was 
reported that a number of S.S. men were recalled from 
the armies at the Front in order to staff this organiza¬ 
tion. These developments were completely over¬ 
shadowed by a sensational attempt on the Fuhror's life 
which took place on November 8th, 1930. On the 
evening of that date Hitler proceeded to Munich in 

occasion of the anniversary 
of the Nazi Beer-cellar " revolt of 1933. 

connection with the events which occurred on 
that night, It is important to note that it was not until 
the last moment that it became known to the general 

Hitler's speech in the Burgerbraukcller at 
Munich was to be broadcast through Germany. On 
previous occasions it had been Hitler's practice at this 

half-past 

Lvin,?. »he fact that he was 

to HmI J^erlin as soon as possible in order 

to deal with important business, he began his spMch 

half an hour earlier and spoke for only three-quarters 

HitGr ‘‘^"de which he deTve oT 

Hitler declared that Germany had been driven Tnto 

Ifeiterh 'T t “ ” ^hat she had Cen 

because of tl Bntain hated Germany 

l^ecause of the excellence of Nazi social services ; and 
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that Goering had been told to prepare for a five years’ 
war. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Hitler and a number 
of leading Nazi officials who had accompanied him to 
the ceremony, left the hall and went on their way to 
Berlin. Twenty minutes later, a very powerful bomb 
exploded in the attic above the hall. The explosion 
completely wrecked the building, and an immense 
mass of timber and rubble descended upon the spot 
from which Hitler had been speaking only half an hour 
before. Eight or nine persons were killed and si.xty 
or seventy seriously injured. The police at Munich 
immediately threw a cordon round the premises, and the 
Munich black-out was suspended in order to help the 
authorities in their investigations. The inhabitants of 
the city, believing that the sudden appearance of the 
street lights signified the conclusion of peace, gathered 

in the cafds to rejoice. ^ 

The Nazi propagandists lost no time in attributing the 

bomb explosion to the machinations of the British 
Secret Service. This suggestion was ridiculed abroad, 
where a number of papers suggested that the^ whole 
business was a put-up show, comparable to the Reichstag 
hire, and intended to provide the regime with some 
crisis atmosphere. There was, however, no evidence 
in support of this theory, and the more sensible explana¬ 
tion seems to be that it was an attempt on Hitlers 
life organized by Germans hostile to the regime. Ine 
Freedom radio station definitely claimed that the 
explosion was part of the German counter revolution. 
That this movement had agents in the party can be 
inferred from the fact that the BiirgerbraukeUer was 
one of the Holy of Holies of the Nazis, only accessible 

to veteran members of the Party. 

The bomb was a very large one, and it is difficult to 

see how it could have been placed in position and timed 
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to explode when it did. unless pcT'Ons cIocp to the 
Senior Councils of the Nazi Party had Int n privy to 
the attempt. Herr Himmler, the head of the Gestapo, 
immediately offered a reward of 6c»o.ooo marks 1'T 
information which would lead to the dcticti"n nf the 
culprits. In addition, a special sum of 300.000 marks 
was placed at the disposal of Gcmian Diploniatic Mi>sion> 
and Consulates abroad, to be spent in obtaining "informa¬ 
tion which may throw light on the outrage." Within 
forty-eight hours of the attempt it was reported that 
hundreds of arrests had been made throughout Germany, 
arrests which had included members of the Gestapo. 
It was also stated that the staff of the Gestapo had 
been especially increased in order to deal with the 
vast quantity of allegations and denunciations which 
were pouring into headquarters, as a restilt of a 
general invitation given to the German public to 
report any news that might have bearing upon this 
matter. 

On November 21st it was announced that an individual 

called George Elser had been arrested and charged 

with the crime. It was further stated that this man 

had been in the pay of the British Intelligence Service. 

The affair was linked by the German Government with 

what had become known as the Venlo incident. On 

November 9th two British subjects were captured bv 

Gestapo agents on the Dutch-German frontier, and at 

the same time a Dutch officer who was with them was 
shot. 


The German Government claimed that these two 
Britons were British Secret Ser\hce agents, with whom 
the N^is had been in contact for several weeks. The 
British Government admitted that the two Englishmen 
had gone to the German-Dutch frontier in order to make 

German sources from whom peace 
proposals had been received and that the source ^om 
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which these peace proposals were alleged to be coming 
was such that it was the bounden duty of His Majesty’s 
Government to make arrangements for their investiga¬ 
tion. The German story, wliich in view of the kid¬ 
napping incident, seemed not imlikely to be true, was 
that the whole business of peace proposals had been a 
frame-up in order to deceive the British agents. It 
was claimed by the Germans that they had so fai 
succeeded in worming their way into the confidence oi 
the British Secret Service that the latter had handed 
to those \vith whom they were in contact in Germany 
a secret wireless transmitter. 

Whether or not the peace offer which the British 
agents went to investigate at Venlo when they were 
captured on Dutch territory and taken to Germany, 
was in fact a genuine offer from persons hostile to 
the Nazi regime—an offer which had been discovered 
by the Gestapo and then used as a smoke-screen behind 
which to maintain contact with the British Secret 
Service—or whether the offer was from start to finish 
an ingenious invention on the part of the Gestapo, 
were unknown elements in this mysterious incident. 


Ill 

Apart from the Munich bomb explosion, events 
hostile to the regime occurred beyond the frontier of 
the old Reich in the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia of so serious a character that their existence 
could not be concealed. 

From the earliest days of the war, rumours reached 
the outside world of disturbances and resistances to the 
Nazi regime in Bohemia and Moravia. These rumours 
were always promptly denied by the Nazi propaganda 
machine, wluch declared that all was quiet among the 
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Czechs. However, on October 2Stli, 1939—the anni¬ 
versary of Czech independence—events occiirred in 
Prague which could not be concealed from the world, 
and even the German wireless had to admit that certain 
intellectuals inspired by Dr. Benes, and other traitors 
in allied pay, had caused disturbances which had made 
it necessary for repressive measures to be taken. 

By degrees the full horror of what had happened 
became known. The story as pieced together at the 
end of November, 1939, was as follows : 

Preparation had been made for some weeks previously 
for the celebration of Independence Day. which com¬ 
memorates the overthrow of Hapsburg rule. Bv word 
of mouth and by means of illegal pamphlets, the Czechs 
were urged on that day to wear black ties and to carry 
their hats in their hands ; to lot the lights of their 
houses blaze at night into the streets ; and to shun 
the shops in token of national mourning. 

The Germans, of course, knew of these plans. Extra 
police were concentrated in Prague and the workers 
were warned that absence from their work would be 
treated as sabotage and punished accordingly. 

1 -arly on the morning of Saturday, October eSth, a 
party of Czech workmen from an important factory 
marched in column through the streets of Prague. By 
noon they had been joined in the Wenceslas Square, 
he centre of Prague, by some ten thousand people, 
many of the younger men among them wearing the 
tncolov^ badge and peaked cap of the Masarvk organiza- 
tions.^ plough shouts were heard of “ Long live Benes " 
Long live the Republic." calmness still reigned, 
^d at midday the Czech Police President was able to 

Protectors Office that he and his 
men had the situation completely under control 

between the Czechs 
armed bands of S.S. men marching under their 
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death’s head banners. The surging crowds grew. 
Armoured cars drove amongst the people, scattering 
them and injuring many. Suspects and wounded were 
bundled into lorries and taken to the Gestapo head¬ 
quarters for “ interrogation." As the day wore on, the 
violence increased. Seventeen people were known to 
have been killed in the streets, and 3.500 were esti¬ 
mated to have been arrested during the course of 
the day. 

Even the German official news agency was forced to 
admit on the following day that there had been " dis¬ 
turbances " in Prague. On October 30th, President 
Hacha protested to the Reich Protector regarding the 
treatment which had been meted out to his compatriots. 
He received an apology and the assurance that there 
would be no further retaliation. 

For the next three weeks the unrest simmered slowly 
but ominously. Finally, on Wednesday, November 15th, 
the funeral took place of a student who had been severely 
wounded in the fighting on October 28th. The event 
was made the occasion for a patriotic demonstration 
by some 4,000 Czech students, who assembled in the 
Karlovo Square, singing the Czech national anthem and 
crying, " Death to the murderers ” and " Long live 
Liberty." Large crowds also demonstrated round the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior. Once again skirmishing 
broke out between the Czechs and the Gestapo and 
continued throughout the evening. 

On the following day students of the Charles Univer¬ 
sity, the oldest centre of learning in Central Europe, 
broke up the lecture of one of the newly-imported Nazi 
professors when he insulted the Czech ration. 

The building was blockaded against the Gestapo, who 
had received the alarm and arrived in three lorries. 
The rebel students were given until the afternoon to 
haul down the national flag and surrender. They 
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refused. The Gestapo forced their way into the build¬ 
ing, and arrested students and professors, whom they 
took to the Ruzyn Barracks. At least one hundrecl 
and twenty students were shot on the barracks square 
before the eyes of their companions, the first nine bein'^ 
the leaders of students’ organizations. Others were 
shot in their dormitories, or in the beams of searchlights, 
as they ran from their colleges. In some places, students 
belonging to neutral countries were arrested, but were 
released when they declared their nationality, although 
some who showed by their demeanour that they sym¬ 
pathized with the Czechs, w^ere maltreated by the 
Gestapo. Students under twenty were released on 
conation that they found employment within forty- 
eight hours—otlierwise, they \vere warned, they would 
be conscripted for forced labour in Germany. At the 
same time, raids were made on the headquarters of all 
Czech sports, social and cultural societies. Of the 

arrested, it was reported that a number 
had been transported to Buchenwald, the notorious 

A u"""" Weimar.^ This pogrom was 

of order suspending all activities 

a 1 otLr I® University for three years, and closing 
for t ^ universities and polytecbnical institutions 
lor a simi ar period. About forty members of the 

NaS nh“ buildings of the Memorial of 

u they worked 

b-i'S-r “ - - ”3 

2S1 SLf sin 

secret pnnting press, which they maint^ned 

For some indication of what this 


were in 


meant see Appendix II. 
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the building. They also searched for money in the 
safes. The Memorial was then closed to the public 
and occupied by the police. 

On Friday, November 17th, the leaders of the Workers' 
Council in Prague met and decided to call a general 
strike for the following day. The Germans suddenly 
rushed reinforcements of troops and S.S. men to Prague, 
Kladno, and other important centres in the Protectorate. 
Posters were put up, threatening the workers with 
death if the strike were not called off. Martial law was 
proclaimed in Prague and the outlying districts in 
Kladno, Beraun and Horchowitz on November i8th. 
This measure did not apply to German citizens. 
In face of these menaces the general strike was 
abandoned. 

On the following day, President Hacha, who had 
retired to a sick bed on the Friday, broadcast—it is 
rumoured under constraint—an appeal to the Czech 
population to refrain from further resistance which 
could only lead to useless sacrifice. They had unfortu¬ 
nately allowed themselves, he said, to be misled by 
irresponsible people to acts which were highly regrettable. 
Those misguided elements were under the influence of 
enemy propaganda and the agitation of emi^ants 
whose interference in Czech affairs ought to be rejected 
in principle. The Czech nation had been incorporated 
in the living space of the German nation and must 

understand what this implied. 

As a result of the measures taken, quiet was restored. 
Martial law was suspended on November 21st, but 
forty thousand troops and police were then standing 
by to prevent a recurrence of the disturbances. S.S. 
men patroUed the streets; machine-guns remained 
posted at strategic points. The streets were empty of 
passers-by. In the words of a neutral observer, " The 

city was as if dead." 
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These terrible events had an inevitable result. Hence¬ 
forth the Czechs were united as never before in their 
determination to throw off the Nazi yoke and regain 
independence. 
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PART II 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 

0 Eternal Lord God, who alone spreadcst 

out the heavens, and rulest the raging of the 

sea; who has compassed the waters with 

bounds until day and night come to an end ; 

Be pleased to receive into Thy almighty and 

most gracious protection the persons of us Thy 

^r\'ants, and the Meet in which we serve. 

Preserve us from the dangers of the sea and 

from the violence of the enemy ; that we may 

be a safeguard unto our most gracious Sovereign 

Lord, King George, and his Dominions, and a 

security for such as pass on the seas upon their 
lawful occasions ...” 

(From ” Forms of Prayer to be Used at Sea” 
—book of Common Prayer.) 
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CHAPTER IV 


SEA AND AIR 


At the beginning of November, the interest of the War 
at sea was largely centred on the case of the s.s. Citv 
oj tlint, since it threatened to bring the United State's 
into altercation with both Germany and Russia over 
/^•? accorded to an American ship. The 

bound for Great Britain, was stopped in 
on October gth by the German battleship 

which o^'^ying a cargo 

cao^n n >^0 contraband, the GermL 

-in^ t ‘ ^ ‘>10 City of Flint 

froi'^^h company from her on October 15 th not fai^ 
from the coast of Greenland, ordered her to go to a 

'I'^P^'ohing her, he also put on 
the crew of the British s.s. Stonegate hitherto 

had bewTunrh^ ‘h’^ Deutschland, since their’own ship 

commanderh"^ The prize 

without > ^ chance of carrving out his orders 

be teyond the en/t ^ ’’“nte proved to 

therefore put Into and he 

inside the 4tk Cimle well 

< 1 ... .1.0 4 .a 0744" >■'“ 
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The Norwegian authorities, acting in accordance with 
International Law, which allows a prize to be taken 
into a neutral port in case of distress, allowed the ship 
to replenish with water and leave at once. The British 
prisoners, however, were released, and the presence of 
the ship and the circumstances in which she had put 
in there, became known to the world. This, perhaps, 
may have decided the prize commander that to go to 
Germany would be to run too great a risk of encountering 
British forces, although, in fact, most of the voyage 
could have been confined to Norwegian territorial 
waters, and the places where navigational necessities 
compelled exit on to the high seas might well have 
been passed in the darkness of an Arctic autumn night. 
In any case, he next appeared two days later in the 
Russian Arctic port of Murmansk. 

On his arrival there, it was first reported that the 
Russian authorities had removed and interned the prize 
crew—as International Law would prescribe that they 
should do, unless there were again reasons of distress 
to justify the ship’s putting into another neutral port— 
but the ship herself was not released, " pending in¬ 
quiries." The American Ambassador in Moscow, despite 
urgent and repeated inquiries, was unable to secure 
any information as to what was happening; and a 
few days later it became known that the ship had left 
again, still under the control of the German prize crew, 
her use of the port having been permitted on the ground 
of an alleged need for engine repair. On October 31 st, 
she again called at Tromsd, but did not anchor, and 
only stayed a few hours, leaving to continue her voyage 
to Germany inside Norwegian waters, watched by 
Norwegian patrol boats to see that Norwegian neutrality 
was not infringed. Two days later, she was sighted by 
British light naval forces, still inside NoiAvegian waters, 
in a position from which it was quite possible for her 
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to reach the Baltic without emerging from them. Tfie 
next day, however, without any valid excuse for doing 
so, she anchored in the Norwegian port of liaugesund. 
seventy miles south of Bergen ; whereupon, tlie Nor¬ 
wegian authorities at once removed and interned the 
prize crew and released the ship to her American captain 
and company, an action which w’as strictly in accordance 
with International Law. 

The German Government immediately protested at 

the action of Norway, but naturally without result. 

The prize commander was alleged to have stated that 

he anchored in Haugesund in compliance with orders 

from his superiors, from which it may be inferred that 

the German Government preferred to acquire a trumped- 

up cause of complaint against Norway—to be duly 

exploited if occasion to do so should arise—rather than 

persist in the seizure of one cargo which promised to 

involve them in altercations with the United States 

It would appear that the chief grievance of the United 

States was with Russia, on account of their discourtesy 

in refusing all information while the ship was in their 

control, ^ well as their partiality in their dealings with 

her, rather than Germany, whose arrest of the ship 

might weU have proved to be justified on the score of 
contraband. 



' warfare by German submarines on 
Sou^. continued throughout the month, 

a-nA ^ ^ pcitish ships were being increasingly protected 

neutr^^ f hprconducted vigorously against 

^d ^lon. H shocking cases of brutality 

Z which 

shall describe a few typical examples. The British 
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steamer Arlington Court was torpedoed without warning 
in the Atlantic on October 17th, and her crew left 
adrift in their boats. One boat containing twenty-four 
members of the crew was picked up four days later by 
a Dutch motor ship, but two of its occupants had already 
died of exposure ; the remaining eleven of the ship's 
company were never seen again. The Norwegian 
tanker, Arne Kjode was torpedoed without warning in 
the North Sea during November in heavy weather. 
After forty hours in an open boat, twenty-ihree survivors 
were picked up by a British trawler and landed; the 
other boat, containing seventeen of the crew, was not 
found. The Dutch tanker, Sliedrecht, was stopped in 
the Atlantic by a German submarine on November 13th. 
Although they were bound for a neutral port, they were 
ordered by the German officer to abandon ship within 
half an hour. No sooner had they got clear of the 
ship in their boats than she was torpedoed and sunk. 
They had no coats and but little food, and they were in 
their boat for seven and a half days in heavy weather, 
bailing all the time, before they came in sight of land 
and were rescued by a trawler. The other twenty-six 
members of the crew were not rescued. This case 
aroused fierce indignation in Holland. 

About the middle of the month, the Germans diverted 
their efforts from the increasingly dangerous business 
of attacking British convoys to mine-laying on a much 
more intensive scale. During the week-end of Novem¬ 
ber i8th-20th, no less than eight ships—five of which 
were neutrals—were sunk by striking mines in the 
approaches to British ports, chiefly on the south-east 
coast. Up to the end of the month, no less than two 
hundred German mines, broken adrift from their 
moorings in the heavy gales by which the month was 
distinguished, were washed up on the Yorkshire coast. 
None of these mines was laid either in territorial waters 
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or in the area of the high seas in which Germany had 
announced that mines were to be laid. They liad been 
laid in complete disregard of all obligations of inter¬ 
national law, and without the slightest consideration for 
the rights and safety of neutral shipping. 

Holland again was one of the chief sufferers. The linear 
Simon Bolivar, outward bound from Holland with many 
passengers, was the 6rst victim, on November iSth ; 
the loss of life was heavy, and included many women 
and children, and the incident evoked horror and con¬ 
demnation everywhere. The Italian liner Grazia was 
sunk at the same time. The following day the Japanese 
liner Terukuni Marti met a similar fate. A wuek 
later another large Dutch liner, the Sparndam, was 
mined, fortunately without heavy loss of life. The 
Germans at first affected to believe that British mines 
were responsible for these losses, but they soon gave 
up this pretence. On November 22nd the German 
News Agency concluded its official announcement with 
the words : “ Economic warfare was continued with 
great success by the German Navy. A number of 
steamers were sunk in the North Sea." The next day 
the German press openly proclaimed the right to lav 
mines where they would, and gloried in the execution 
done by them—notwithstanding that it was chiefly on 
neutrals. ^ 


The Bntish response was to make an appeal, on 
November 25th, for larger numbers of fishermen 

eighteen and forty-five, to join up 
with fhe Navy for mine-sweeping duty, as it was 
evident that the mme-sweeping service would have to 
greatly expanded. On November 27th it was 
announced that over 2,000 had volunteered, 
borne of the minefields were made rather more difficult 

1 m- * ” by the Germans of 

Magnetic Mme —probably the "new weapon 
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against which there is no defence." of which Hitler had 
boasted in his Danzig speech. * It was a mine which did 
not depend upon contact with a ship's hull in order to 
make it explode, but which went off when a ship came 
within the dangerous area of its explosion. The opera¬ 
ting force being the magnetic influence of the ship’s steel 
hull, such a mine could be laid on the bottom of the sea, 
when the channel was sufficiently shallow for it to be 
effective. The magnetic type was thus immune from 
the ordinary methods of sweeping, for the sweep wire 
which catches the mooring of a moored mine will merely 
slip over the top of a streamlined mine lying on the 
bottom, and will not affect it in any way. Though 
most of the German mines were of the familiar moored 
type, some of these magnetic mines were apparently 
laid by submarines. During the week in which the 
intensive mining campaign started, it became known 
that mines were also being dropped from aeroplanes. 
Planes were seen to drop them in the approaches to 
British harbours, and thus to place them in waters 
which could not possibly have been reached by sub¬ 
marines. 

Though this mine created problems of clearance 
different from—and in some respects greater than— 
those of the ordinary minefield, the localities in which 
it could be used were restricted. There was nothing 
very new or very unexpected about its introduction. 
The possibility of such a device, and the principle on 
which it worked, had been known for years. There 
were, however, several methods of actuating a magnetic 
mine. Therefore, the discovery of the antidote to the 
particular mine in use by the Germans was e.xpected to 
take some little time 

The minefields took a certain toll of the Navy. On 
November 4lh the Admiralty announced that the 
Northern Rover, a small auxiliary vessel, originally 
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built as a trawler but taken over for naval duty, was 
considerably overdue and must be presumed lost. Her 
captain, three other officers and twenty-three ratings 
who manned her were posted as missing. On Novem¬ 
ber 22nd the minesweeping trawler Matitiff, of 520 tons, 
was sunk by the explosion of a German mine off the 
East coast. Five of her company were missing ; one 
died of injuries after being brought ashore, and three 
others were seriously injured. Two days later the small 
minesweeper Aragonite, of 315 tons, was damaged by a 
mine and aftenvards sank in shallow water. Four of 


her crew were injured. 

There were, however, more serious losses. On 
November 13th one of H.M. destroyers—H.M.S. Blanche 
struck a mine just before dawn and sank soon after¬ 
wards. There were a number of small craft not far 
away, and they were able to rescue nearly all on board. 
One week later the destroyer Gipsy struck a mine off 
the East coast of England and was subsequently beached. 
Some forty ratings were reported missing and twenty-one 
officers and men were injured. 

On November 21st the cruiser Belfast, one of the 
latest cruisers of the improved “ Southampton ” class, 
was damaged either by a mine or torpedo in the vicinity 
of May Island in the Firth of Forth. The ship returned 
to harbour and was taken in hand for repair. The 
casualties were twenty injured. 

Nothing was heard during the first half of the month 
of the German raiders at large in the Atlantic. But on 
November 16th the Bntish steamer Africa Shell was 
sunk by an enemy ship in Portuguese territorial waters 
n the east coast of South Africa. 180 miles north of 
Louren9o Marques. At the time no very clear descrip¬ 
tion of her assailant was published. a?d it was thus 
uncertain whether the mcident indicated that one of the 
pocket battleships” had rounded the Cape of Good 
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Hope into the Indian Ocean, or whether the raider 
there was a German armed merchant ship which had 
slipped out of some neutral port, after the outbreak of 
war. and mounted her armament at sea. Subsequent 
events which will be described in Vol. IV proved that 
the vessel was the pocket battleship Admiral Graf 
von Spec, the most modem of the three 10,000 ton 
German battleships. 

It soon became known that the Deutschland was 
operating in the North Atlantic. On November 23rd. 
the Rawalpindi, a former P. & O. steamer which had 
been taken up for naval service at the outbreak of 
war and armed with eight 6-inch guns, was sunk in 
action with the Deutschland. The incident cannot be 
better described than in the words of the official 
announcement: 


“ The armed merchant cruiser Rawalpindi, manned 
by merchant seamen, reservists of the Royal Navy, 
and by men of the Royal Naval Reserve and Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, was forming a part of the 
Northern Patrol, by which the contraband control of 
German trade is enforced. This duty is particularly 
arduous on account of the long, dark nights and 
severe cold, and required for its performance large 
vessels of good sea»keeping qualities, capable of 
enduring the frequent storms. 

" At 3.30 p.m. on the afternoon of Thursday, 
November 23rd, when cruising to the South-East of 
Iceland, she sighted an enemy ship. Captain Kennedy 
having observed this vessel through his glasses, said, 
“ It's the Deutschland all right,” and the crew were 
immediately ordered to action stations. Course was 
altered to bring the enemy on the starboard quarter. 
Smokefloats were lit and cast into the water to enable 
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the Rawalpindi to escape. However, a second enemy 
ship was soon seen to starboard. 

“ The Deutschland, approaching, signalled to the 
Rawalpindi to stop, and when she continued her 
course fired a shot across her bows. As this warning 
was rejected, the first salvo was fired by the ii-incli 
guns of the Deutschland a little after 345 p.m. at a 
range of 10,000 yards. The Rawalpindi replied with 
all her four starboard 6-inch guns. 

" The third salvo from the Deutschland put out all 
the lights and broke the electric winches of the 
ammunition supply. The fourth salvo shot away the 
whole of the bridge and wirelesss room. 

" Both the German ships were now closing rapidly, 
and by this time the second had gone round the 
Rawalpindi's stem and was firing from the port side. 
The Rawalpindi maintained the fight until every gun 
was put out of action and the whole ship ablaze 
e.xcept the forecastle and the poop. 

After about thirty to forty minutes of this unequal 
combat, about 4.15 to 4.25 p.m., the enemy ceased 

which were not shattered by 
shell-fire, one of which became waterlogged, were 
lowered. T\yo of these boats, containing over thirty 

men, were, it is believed, picked up by one of the 
Oerman ships. 


" The eleven survivors, who have been brought in 
y the Chitral, swam to the water-logged lifeboat 

farl ^ P>'obably have been picked up but for the 
tact that about 6.15 p.m. the approach of a British 

enemy immediately to withdraw. 
8 continued to bum amidships until 

8 0 clock when she turned turtle to starbo^d and 
foundered wiih all remaining hands. 
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" Meanwhile the British cruiser attempted to shadow 
the German ships, but in a sudden heavy rainstorm 
and the darkness of the night they made their escape 
from the scene. 

“ This account is given from the narratives of the 
eleven survivors picked up from the water-logged 
boat by the Chitral, and is, of course, subject to 
correction in detail. It is, however, sufficient to 
show that the Rawalpindi made a most gallant fight 
against overwhelming odds, and went down with her 
colours flying. 

The search for the two enemy warships is con¬ 
tinuing in tempestuous weather both by night and in 
the brief hours of daylight." 

HI 

After three months of war the situation at sea could 
be summed up as follows : 

The initial menace of the submarine campaign had 
been mastered and the British Admiralty might reason¬ 
ably hope that the rate of sinkings of the U-boats 
(estimated at this time to be averaging two per week), 
together with the convoy system and the programme of 
new construction of merchant ships, were influences 
which would prevent the U-boat campaign from 
becoming more than a serious problem. 

In the minelaying campaign, it seemed probable that 
losses would continue to be heavy for some months to 
come, but here again there was—ai the end of Novem¬ 
ber—no reason to suppose that adequate defensive 
measures would not be devised and successfully operated. 

The two most uncertain faciors in the naval war were 
provided by the operations of the German pocket 
battleships, and the air-arm. 
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As regards the pocket battleships, the Allies only 
had five vessels which, ship for ship, could hope to 
annihilate those abnormal and inconvenient by-products 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It was estimated in British naval circles that two 
10,000 ton cruisers could engage a pocket battleship, 
since the two ships, though outgunned by the Germans, 
would have the speed of the latter and might hope to 
engage her from different bearings, and—at the least— 
seriously damage their formidable opponent. A dam¬ 
aged pocket battleship anywhere outside the North Sea 
would be in a desperate condition through lack of over¬ 
seas bases. On the other hand, the oceans are vast and 
it was realized in London, after three months of war, 
that it might take a very long time to catch the pocket 
battleships, especially if the latter did not succumb to 
the temptation of attacking convoys. 

It was recognized in the Admiralty—if not outside 
that building—that in winter time it was not very 
difficult for a single German surface ship to pass in and 
out of the North Sea by the Northern route. 

As regards the air-arm, it was felt in November, 1939, 
to be too early to express even a tentative conclusion as 
w what might develop in 1940, when weather conditions 
became more favourable for flying, and both belligerents 
might let loose great air fleets which were being built up 
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The War in the Air 

IV 

During the period reviewed in this volume, the aerial 
activity of both belligerents was limited, both in character 
and quantity. The German Air Force carried out a 
number of long distance reconnaissance flights, some¬ 
times with single machines, over all parts of Fremce, 

South-East and North-East England, the Shetlands 
and Orkneys. 

^ In addition, the Germans, on eight occasions, launched 
air attacks upon British naval units at sea, and made 
three attempts to bomb naval ships in their bases. 

None of the attacks on units at sea were successful, 
and the only damage of any consequence done to His 
Majesty's Navy by the German Air Force occurred at 
Rosyth on October qtb, when a few casualties were 
suffered by the ships’ companies of a cruiser (the 
Southampton) and a destroyer. The Germans lost about 
six of the dozen machines used in this raid. Although 
the material damage done by enemy air-raids was 
practically nil, it must be recorded that the frequent 
presence, in bad weather, of German reconnaissance 
machines some 600 miles from their bases showed that 
a new factor of considerable importance had come into 
naval warfare. It was no longer possible, or at any 
rate easy, for the disposition of war-ships to be con¬ 
cealed, and it was also evident that a war-ship could 
no longer—as in 1914-18—enter a base with the comfort¬ 
able feeling that the ship’s company could be given rest 
and relaxation. 

It was also during the period under review that, as 
mentioned on page 56, the enemy experimented with 
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the laying of mines in the Thames Estuary from air¬ 
craft. It seemed unlikely that this development would 
be significant. 

On the British side, air activity included a great deal 
of patrol work over the North Sea and Western 
approaches to the British Islands, in order to hunt 
submarines and protect convoys. By the end of 
November, 1939, the machines of the Coastal Command 
had flown three million miles in the course of their 
reconnaissances work. They had sighted 102 sub¬ 
marines and attacked fifty-three. Amongst their other 
duties, the machines of the Coastal Command guarded 
the herring fleet. The machines carrying out this task 
were nicknamed the " kipper kites.” 

Twelve British long-distance fighters raided the 
German naval seaplane base at Borkum Island, took the 
defenders by surprise and sprayed the establishment 
with machine-gun fire. Three Nazi seaplanes were 
attacked. No enemy aircraft came up to engage the 
British machines, which returned without loss. 

Many long-distance reconnaissance flights by day and 
night were carried out over all parts of Germany, 
including Berlin and Southern Germany and the naval 
base at Wilhelmshaven. 


It fell to the French Air Force to take part in the 
first considerable aerial engagement of the War This 
occurred over the Western Front in France on 
November 6th, when nine French fighters attacked a 
force of twenty-seven Messersclimitts and brought down 
u enemy machines, without loss to themselves. 

At the end of the first three months of war there was 
a great divergence in the claims made by the belligerents 
on the subject of air losses. All that could be said with 
certainty at that time was that neither side had lost 

% the balance sheet was in favour 

01 the Ames. 
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In addition, evidence was accumulating in London 
and Pans to the effect that the Allied macliines were 
certainly the equal, and possibly the superior, of their 
German contemporaries, although it was believed that. 

in numbers of planes available, the Allies were stili 
inferior to their enemies. 

On the other hand, Allied pilots who had flown over 
Germany reported that the black-out was profound and 
the anti-aircraft fire accurate. 

Another tentative conclusion reached by the authori¬ 
ties at the end of November, 1939, was that bombers 
unescorted by fighters were very vulnerable to attack, 
but that the British bombers fitted with a movable gun 
tunet were less so than the German machines, which 
relied for defence on fixed rear guns. Several cases 
occurred in which British bombers managed to shoot 
down German fighters. 


The Strategical Situation 

V 

In an earlier volume^ we discussed the general 
strategical situation as it presented itself to the observer 
at the end of the first few weeks of war. We pointed 
out the overwhelming importance of sea-power and its 
use as a shield behind which the Allies could build up 
striking power. We remarked that the Allies “ set 
about collecting all their resources for a decisive blow, 
secure in the luiowledge that, provided sea-power held 
firm, time was on their side."' When those words were 
written it was still imcertain as to whether the Nazi 
chiefs agreed with this analysis and whether, in order 

' See Volume TI, Chapter IV. 
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to upset its conclusion, they would endeavour to force 
the pace once they were satisfied that their efforts had 
failed to make peace in the West on the basis of victory 
in the East. 

By November, 1939, it was clear that Great Britain 
and France were not going to fall into the trap of a 
super-Munich, and. as we shall describe in later pages 
in this volume, there was evidence that Hitler, in his 
first reaction to this discovery, decided to assault 
the Allies through Belgium and Holland. 

But second thoughts prevailed, and the Low Countries 
were spared—at any rate for the time being. 

The Nazi chiefs then turned with renewed vigour to 
the war at sea, and, as we have recorded, blow was met 
by blow. Unrestricted sinkings by indiscriminate use 
of mines and torpedo were met by the Order in Council 
prescribing reprisals, which made German exports in 
neutral ships liable to seizure. Thus at the beginning 
of December. 1939, the strategical situation was sub¬ 
stantially unchanged in form, though at sea it had 
become tactically more intense. 

There was, however, the possibility that the Russian 
invasion of Finland might be the beginning of develop- 

profoundly affect the whole course 
of tlie War. If Russia's brutal assault on the Finns 
was but a prelude to wider operations, either in Scandi¬ 
navia or the Balkans, or even in both directions, then 

the whole strategy of the War might be about to take 
on a new appearance. 

A Russian penetration into Scandinavia would create 

Britain could send 

n ^ p"^5ian drive into the Balkans 

anffhef ^ influence on Italian policy, 

Frenc^wn^ti"’ '!“k “ ally, the British and 

hrench \vould not be debarred from action. 

10 what extent Germany would be privy to such 
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possible Russian moves, and anxious to assist them, 
was a mystery in December, 1939, and perhaps a matter 
of anxious debate between Hitler and his advisers. 
In any case, one factor was certain and that was 
that the Allied effect in either Scandinavia or the Balkans 
would only be possible for so long as they dominated 
the seas. 

Thus sea-power both in the existent situation and in 
all its possible development remained the key to victory 
and the sliield against defeat. 
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ECONOMIC WARFARE 

I 


On page 35 of \olume II we referred briefly to the 
establishment of the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
which was the historic descendant of the Ministry of 
Blockade created in the course of the war of 1914-18. 

By the end of November, 1939, this powerful engine 
of war was getting into its stride and applying a re¬ 
morseless pressure to German economic life. 

It may be as well at the outset to mention that in 
^ 939 ' twenty years earlier, the German Government 
were not slow to raise a cry of protest and declare that 
once again the hypocritical British were making war 
on women and children. These complaints contrasted 
strongly in British and neutral ears with the daily 
news of the brutal manner in which Germany wiis 
conducting war at sea against Allied and neutral shipping. 

•fu Minister of Economic Warfare, dealt 

with the Gennan allegations in a broadcast on November 
1st, 1939. He pointed out : 

ft the Nazis resent our success and recently 

ley have accused us of conducting an inhumane 
policy of starvation against our enemies, on the 
ground that the burden falls most heavily on the 
civihan population. Our action, which is not a 
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blockade, but part of an economic warfare campaign 
recognized under international law, is one of our 
most powerful weapons, particularly to-day, when 
whole nations, not only armies, are mobilized for 
war. In our considered opinion the treatment of 
food as conditional contraband is an essential element 
in our economic warfare, which would be seriously 
weakened without it. To except certain foods from 
our contraband list would merely have the effect of 
prolonging the War, while the attempt to differentiate 
adequately between one kind of foodstuff and another 
won d be most difficult. 

“ You may ask, how much food have we actually 
intercepted ? Of our total seizures so far only about 
14 per cent, would normally be classified as food¬ 
stuffs. But of this 9 per cent, consists of com¬ 
modities containing oils and fats which the German 
Government could just as easily use for munitions. 
The choice between * guns ' and ‘ butter ' has not 
l:>een a mere metaphor to the Nazis. The German 
Government has been diverting its supplies of fats 
to guns and has in consequence been starving the 
people of butter, or its equivalent. Much of the 
other 5 per cent, consists of cereals ; these might be 
given to the German people as food, but they could 
also be converted into spirit for the use of mechanical 
vehicles. The rest of the intercepted goods, S6 per 
cent, of the total, in fact the overwhelming bulk of 
our seizures, have been materials which can be 
directly used for war purposes and cannot be used for 
food." 

II 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare by the end of 
November, 1939, working in close collaboration with 
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the French Ministry of Blockade, liad intercepted about 
500.000 tons of contraband destined to Germanv. Tlie 
nature of this haul can best be seen by studying what 
may be described as extracts from the game book of 
contraband seized during the first two months of the 
War : 


I. Fertilizers, fats and feeding stuffs for cattle. 


Oilseeds 
Oils and fats 
Cotton seed cak'- 
Soya beans 
Soya bean oil 
Fodder 
Phosphates 

2. Raw materials needed 
Explosives. 

Sulphur. 

Pyrites. 

Chlorate of potash 


.. 21,100 tons. 

. . 8.000 .. 

. . 2.800 

• ■ 3.500 ,, 

.. 1,000 

■ ■ 5700 

• . 31.100 

in the manufacture of 

.. 2,500 tons. 

•• 5700 

• • 1,500 ,, 


3. Materials used tn the manufacture of war stores. 


Fibres 

Jute 

Wool 

Cotton 

Hides and skins 
Tanning materials 


4.300 

tons. 

1.500 

i 1 

460 


5.400 

9 j 

2,400 


600 

9 f 


4 - Fuel. 


Petroleum products 

(This included 12 million gallons of petrdd 
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5. Raw materials used in the manufacture of guns, 
shells and armour plate. 


Iron ore 

« • 

.. 81,500 tons 

Steel scrap 

« « 

.. 1.150 

Manganese ore 

• • 

.. - 

Molvbdenum 

% 


400 „ 

Wolframite 

• • 

160 .. 


6. Other raw materials used in the armament industry. 


Aluminium and bauxite .. 2i,«^oo tons. 

Copper ., .. .. .. 8,400 ,, 

Lead .. .. .. .. 2,800 ,, 

Zinc .. .. .. .. 3,250 

Gra])liitc .. .. .. .. 160 

\'arious ores and metals .. 1,600 „ 


Various methods were adopted to seize this contra¬ 
band. Some of it in the early days of the War was 
captured in German ships wliich endeavoured to evade 
the British blockade. But the spectacle of a German 
merchant vessel on the high seas soon became a rare 
phenomenum, and the work of interception took place 
at the various control ports ^ at which neutral ships 
voluntarily called or to which they were conducted 
when sighted on the high seas. At these control ports 
expert boarding officers examined the ship's manifest 
and checked it against the cargo. 

Particulars were despatched to London, where each 
CcLse was examined by the Contraband Committee, 
which sat under the Presidency of Lord Finlay. Since 
the Committee sat seven days a week and often dealt 
with more than 100 ships a week, it had a deputy chair¬ 
man in the person of the Hon. Mr. Justice Morton. It 

* See Volume II, page 143. 
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was the business of this committee which Iiad a number 
of specialized sections to decide whether all or part of 
the ship's cargo should be detained as suspected 
contraband or released. 

Tile work was of great complexity, as in some cases 
there might be several hundred different items on tlic 
manifest. Apart from the question as to whether all 
or any of the goods were contraband by virtue of their 
nature, it also had to be discovered wlietlicr or not 
their ultimate destination was a German importer. 
This involved detailed enquiries sometimes from tlie 
exporter, as well as from the importer in the neutral 
country, and from the .Ministry's representatives in the 
neutral country as to whether the importer was a person 
whose guarantee that he would not re-export bis goods 
to Germany, could safely be accepted. 

If all enquiries were satisfactory, the cargo could be 
allowed to proceed, but if the reverse was the case, it 
had to be unloaded before the ship could proceed, 
buch a cargo was then handed over to the custody of 
the Admiralty Marshal to be brought for judgment by 
the Procurator General before the Prize Court.^ In 

Wnrf tlie Ministry of Economic 

Warfare laid down that priority of treatment over 

whi^h given to vessels 

which called voluntarily for examination. 

ship-owmers were reminded that 
much time would be saved if a spare manifest, giving 

' ^ ^ »*^tell]gible ” account of a ship’s Lrgo^ 
vas available in the ship to give to the Boarding Officer 

natio^'al*’Law"w^?r accordance with Inter- 

to be legally'representedtTn had the right 

be awarded agaiLtThSsTL“^r^",ul^^ 
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for transmission to London, or better still, sent to 
London in advance of the arrival of the ship at the 
control port. 

The ships carrying contraband were never seized 
unless there was evidence that they were being used 
with the knowledge of their owners for this illegal traffic. 

In order to further expedite its own work and also 
reduce to a minimum delays to genuine trade between 
neutrals, the Ministry of Economic Warfare instituted, 
in November, what was known as the Navicert system. 

This system was made available in the first instance 
between the United States of America and certain 
neutral countries adjacent to Germany. It was hoped 
that the system would be extended ultimately to cover 
a large proportion of the trade between neutrals overseas 
and those adjacent to Germany. Navicerts may be 
described as " commercial passports ” in respect of 
consignments which have been approved by His 
Majesty's Representatives before shipment from the 
country of origin. Tliis system was applied with 
success during the Great War, many neutral shippers 
taking advantage of the facilities which it accorded. 

Goods covered by Navicerts received favoured treat¬ 
ment at Contraband Control Bases, and ships the whole 
cargo of which was covered by Navicerts, were subject 
to the minimum of delay. 

Shippers in the United States who desired to avail 
themselves of the convenience of Navicerts were invited 
to furnish His Majesty’s Representatives with details 
of the goods they desired to export, their nature and 
quantity, country of destination, and the name and 
address of consignee, or, as soon as available, the name 
of the vessel in which the goods were to be shipped and 
the date of shipment. 
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III 

In the preceding sections we have described some¬ 
thing of the work done bv the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare in stopping supplies from entering Germany 
by the sea routes other than those in the Baltic. 

By the end of November such supplies had been 
largely stopped, but this action, though a grievous 
blow to the Nazis, was not the limit of what cotild be 
done to bring economic pressure on Germany. Up to 
the end of November, 1939, Germany was still able to 
export overseas by using neutral shipping. But as 
we shall now describe, this activity was stopped after 
three months of war. The circumstances which caused 
this to become possible were as follows : 

We have discussed elsewhere in this book' the sudden 
outbreak of an intense campaign of mine-laying by the 
German Navy in the waters round Great Britain. 

1 his event caused the British Government to announce 
that it would put into force measures of reprisal. In 
his statement on this subject in Parliament on November 
2ist, 1939, Mr. Chamberlain remarked : " The many 

violations of international law " {by the Germans) 

and the ruthless brutality of the German methods 
have decided us to follow a similar course now.” 

The ” similar course ” to which Mr. Chamberlain 
referred was the action which had been taken on March 
i8th, 1915, as a retaliation against Germany's un¬ 
restricted submarine warfare. The Order-in-Council 
which was issued on that date declared that as a measure 
of retaliation for this unrestricted warfare all goods of 
Germ^ origin found in neutral ships would be seized. 
Ihe Order-in-Council issued on November 28th, 1930, 
can be summed up as follows : After pointing out the 

' See page 54. 
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manner in which the German forces had violated the 

rules in the submarine protocol of 1936, to which 

Germany was a party, and the Hague Convention, 

No. MIT, of 1907, to which Germany was also a party, 

the Order-in-Council declared that all vessels having on 

board goods of enemy origin or belonging to the enemy 

might be required to discharge such goods in a British 

or Allied port. These goods, continued the Order, 

would be dealt with by the Prize Court, which might 

order their requisition, detention, or sale. Any goods 

detained, or the proceeds of any sales would be dealt 

tyith after the War by the Prize Court. At the same 

time, the British and French Governments advised 

merchants who wished to avoid delay or detention of 

their exports to obtain Certificates of Origin and Interest 

from a British or French Consular Officer in the European 

country concerned. 

% 

In order to understand the extent and character to 
which these retaliatory measures, which were also 
undertaken by the French, increased the economic 
pressure exercised by the Allied Fleets on Germany, it 
must be realised that up to November, 1939, the Allied 
blockade had been limited to the capture of any German 
ships found at sea and the seizure of any articles of 
contraband' found in neutral ships. By the Declaration 
of Paris, of 1856, any enemy goods carried in neutral 
ships were not legally subject to seizure, and therefore 
for the first two and a half months of the war, Germany 
was able to carry on a considerable export to her over¬ 
seas market. In fact, during the first weeks of the 
war, German coal exported from Rotterdam, was 
carried to Italy in British ships. It is, however, a 
recognized principle of international law that if one 
belligerent violates the law, the other is entitled to take 
reprisals which W'ould otherwise be illegal actions. In 

* See \'oluine II, page 142. 
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fact, the taking of reprisals is in effect a declaration that 
the person or State against whom reprisals are being 
taken has, by breaking the law, become an outlaw. 

From the German point of view, the Allied decision 
was a severe blow. In November, 1939. tlie ports of 
the neutral countries adjacent to Germany were replete 
with such German exports as the Nazis were able to 
produce from an industrial system largely devoted to 
the needs of war. There were, however, some indica¬ 
tions at this time that, due to the completion of the 
Polish campaign and the deadlock on the Western Front, 
the Germans were making strenuous clforts to con¬ 
centrate a substantial proportion of their industry on 
the production of exportable articles. Up to the time 
of the issue of the British Order-in-Council, these 
exports could be trans-shipped through neutral countries 
and sold abroad for much-needed foreign c.xchangc. 
This foreign exchange, in its turn, could be used by 
Germany for propaganda abroad and for paying for 
supplies from European countries, such as the Scan¬ 
dinavian States, Russia, Italy, and the Balkans, from 
whom she could not be cut off by tlie British blockade 
at sea. With no gold reserve and with her supplies of 
foreign exchange cut off by the stoppage of her 
exports in neutral ships, Germany as from Novom- 
ber, 1939, could only pay in Reichmarks for her 

supplies of raw materials from the countries mentioned 
above. 

The news of the British reprisals was greeted with 
alarm and horror amongst most of the neutral countries, 
especially Holland and Belgium. At one stroke of the 
pen, diey lost the other half of their trade as the middle¬ 
men between Germany and the outside world. At the 

ships would now be subject to 

search on their outward, as well as on their inward, 
joumev. 
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Denmark. Belgium and HoUand at once made formal 
protests against the British decisions, as did Norway 
and Japan. The latter country feared that imports 
she needed from Germany for her war in China would 
be cut off. Sweden, the U.S.A. and Italy had lodged 
no official protests by the end of November, though the 
Swedes made informal representations in London. 
Tlie British Government assured all the objectors that 
tlieir views would be given careful consideration. The 
British, who well understood the menace to which 
Belgium, Denmark and Holland were exposed through 
their geographic position relative to Germany, forebore 
to point out to the Governments of these States that 
whilst British measures inevitably cut off the profits 
the neutrals made from the German export trade, the 
German actions at sea cut off the lives of innocent 
neutral citizens engaged upon their lawful vocations. 


IV 

The seizure of German imports and exports was not, 
however, the end of economic warfare. It was but 
the negative side of the economic struggle. The positive 
side raised different problems. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare—it was generally 
agreed after three months of war—had carried out very 
effectively, in collaboration with the Royal Navy, its 
task of stopping German imports. Nor was there any 
reason to suppose that it would prove less effective in 
stopping exports through neutrals now that the 
Reprisals Order-in-Council had given it the necessary 
legal powers. But in the strategy and tactics of 
positive economic warfare it was less easy to detect 
satisfactory results. 
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For only half tlie task was bcin^ accomplisliod unless 
the strangling of German economic life was accompanied 
by the stimulation of British and Allied economic 
activity, and by the use of its products to out sell Cur- 
many in areas, such as the Balkans, where naval force 
could not lay hands on the enemy iralhc. 

And at the end of November, inanv doubts were being 

expressed as to whether Britisii exports were I'eing 

sulhciently regarded as a militar>’ weapon. The Board 

of Trade, the Department of Overseas Trade, the 

Ministi^' of Supply, the Export Credits Department, 

the Ministr)^ of Shipping, and last, but not least, the 

Treasury, were all concerned in various degrees with 

the ocononiic side of the war, and complaints were loud 

and long that there was no adequate co-ordinating 
authority. 

\\ e expect to have to record more on this subject in a 
later \olume. 




In the preceding pages of this chapter we have dis¬ 
cussed some of the measures taken during the first 
three months of tlie war to hamper the economic life 
of Germany, both in the field of exports and imports, 
e also indicated that, in a subsequent volume 

the question 

of mobilizing the economic resources of Great Bntain 

Tk' another aspect of this com- 

wls attention. That 

effort of French and British economic 

Supr^lrTe^W^’ ^ 1939 . a meeting of the 
uP/eme War Council was held in London. 

it was attended by M. Daladier, General Gamelin 
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Admiral Darlan and General Vuillemin for France ; and 
by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Lord Chatfield and 
Sir Kingsley Wood for Britain. 

The chief item on the agenda of this meeting was the 
question of economic collaboration between Great 
Britain and France. At the end of the meeting an 
official communique was issued of such signal 
importance that we feel it is necessary to quote it in 
full 


“ With a view to making full use of the experience 
gained in the years 1914-18, the British and French 
Governments decided from the outset of the War to 
co-ordinate in the fullest possible manner the economic 
war efforts of the two countries. Immediate steps 
were taken on the outbreak of war with this object 
in view. 

“ In pursuance of decisions reached by Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Daladier at the last meeting of 
the Supreme War Council, the arrangements already 
put into effect by the two Governments have now 
been strengthened and completed in such a way as 
to ensure common action in the following fields: 
air, munitions and raw materials, oil, food, shipping, 
economic warfare. 

" The new measures adopted by the two Govern¬ 
ments will provide for the best use in the common 
interest of the resources of both countries in raw 
materials, means of production, tonnage, etc. 

" They will also provide for the equal distribution 
between them of any limitation, should circumstances 
render necessary a reduction of the programmes of 
imports. The two countries will in future draw up 
their import programmes jointly and will avoid 
competition in purchases which they have to make 
abroad in carrying out those programmes. 
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“ The execution of these tasks has been entrusted 
to permanent Ani^lo-French executive committees 
under an Anglo-French co-ordinating committee, 
wiiich arc being set up immediatelv. 

" The agreements reached, wliich can if required be 
extended to other fields, afford further evithnee of 
the determination of the two countries to co-ordinate 
their war efforts to the fullest possible extent. 

“ By this means arrangements liave been carried 
into effect two months after tlie beginning of 
hostilities for the organi;:ation of a common action 
by the two countries which was only achieved during 

the last conflict at the end of the third year of the 
war.” 


This announcement created a great impression 
throughout the world ; it was recalled that, in the 
Oreat War of 1914-18, France and Great Britain had 
not learnt the lesson of the need of close co-operation 
until three years of war had forced their respective 
Governments to realize that only by complete unity 
of command could the struggle be won. 

to this Story, the world heard in 

nnt LT ° f ‘^‘■eat Britain had agreed 

upon theT°nr “mmand, but also 

was akn resources of the two nations. It 

the elaborn/p ^ *”• quarters that, whereas 

wlhch had “ Inter-.Allied co-operation 

thrown on theT ‘"1° had been 

some hone that hy 1920, there was at least 

1939 Zu d n co-operation announced in November, 
mieht Tell n ^ ^^bandoned after the War, but 

system of a het7 ‘hat post-war 

the AUies were fighting peaceful world for which 
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We have pointed out in an earlier Volume^ the 
importance attached by the Nazis to the process of 
gleichshaliung for the purpose of wehrwirischaft, and we 
wrote : 

The two words italicised are of great significance 
in Nazi doctrine. The first means co-ordination in 
the widest sense ; the second means literally ‘ defence 
economy,’ but it would be more correct to render it 
as ‘total-war economy.’ ” 

In the announcement issued after the meeting of the 
Supreme War Council, on November 17th, 1939, the 
world saw an example of co-operation and co-ordination 
between two sovereign states, not brought about as a 
result of the domination of one by the other, but as 
the fruit of an earnest desire on the part of two equals 
for collaboration in the common task of defending 
democratic principles, to which the people of each of 
their countries were devoted. 

It will be noticed that no mention was made in the 
announcement of November 17th, 1939, of collaboration 
in the field of finance. It was known that discussions 
on this aspect of the question were taking place 
between Sir John Simon (the British Chancellor) and 
M. Paul Reynaud (the French Finance Minister). The 
very satisfactory and far reaching results of those 
discussions were announced in December, 1939, and will 
be described in Vol. IV. 

' See Volume I, page 31. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NEUTRALS 

I 

Apart from the measures taken during November, 1939, 
to reinforce and improve Anglo-French collaboration, 
the chief diplomatic news of the month was provided 
by the relations between Germany and Belgium and 
Holland, and the protests made by a number of neutrals 
to Great Britain in connection with the Anglo-French 
decision to seize German exports. 

Before we deal with these important questions, it 
will be convenient to dispose of certain other matters. 

In Volume II we described President Roosevelt’s 
success in obtaining the passage by Congress of his 
revised Neutrality Act. This event which, subject to 
the provisions of “ cash and carry,” made available to 
the Allies the whole resources of the U.S.A., was hailed 
with great satisfaction in London and Paris, and loudly 
denounced in Berlin. 

Within a few hours of the coming into force of the 
new law the water-front of New York heard the rumble 
ot lomes ca^ying war material for shipment to Great 
bntain and France. As part of the neutrality legisla¬ 
tion, the President declared certain zones, which in 
pneral terms, the waters around North-West Europe 
enter^ ^reas into which U.S.A. shipping must not 

An interesting regulation was promulgated in the 
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U.S.A. during November. It had the effect of pro¬ 
hibiting belligerents from purchasing aircraft in the 
U.S.A. and flying them direct to Europe. There was, 
however, nothing in _ this regulation which prevented 
such aircraft from being flown to an aerodrome on the 
Canadian border, there transferred for cash to British 
ow-nership, after which the machine could be wheeled 
across the frontier. 


n 

Also in Volume II we began the story of Russo- 
Finnish negotiations and left it at a point where the 
Finns were refusing to accept Russian demands which 
would have made Finland into something closely 
resembling a Soviet protectorate. Although the Russians 
concentrated five divisions on the Finnish border, and 
the Soviet press published articles declaring that the 
Finns were “ calling for war against Russia," the nerve 
of the Finnish Government remained unbroken. 

Negotiations dragged on until the middle of November, 
when they were terminated in an atmosphere which if 
not exactly friendly, was not so tense that war seemed 
inevitable. 

The Finns continued to declare that they recognized 
that the position of Finland was of great military 
importance from the point of view of the Russian 
defences of Leningrad and they (the Finns) were willing 
to make reasonable concessions. But such concessions 
could not be the full list demanded by Russia which, 
if granted, would hopelessly compromise Finnish 
independence. 

Up to the last days of November it seemed as if the 
courage of the Finnish '* David " might enable him to 
avoid attack by the Russian " Goliath." But appear¬ 
ances were deceptive. During the last week in November 
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some frontier incidents occurred on the Karelian Isthmus. 


The Russian account of the trouble was flatly denied by 
the Finnish Government, but the Soviet Government 
claimed that the incident provided clear evidence that 
Finland was menacing Russia. The Russians demanded 
that the Finnish troops be withdrawn fifteen miles from 
the frontier, and simultaneously a tremendous attack 
on Finland was launched in the Russian press and 
wireless. These events were recognized all over the 
world as tmmistakable s3Tnptoms forecasting an act of 
aggression. The United States Government hastened 
to make an offer of mediation in the dispute. This 
suggestion was gladly accepted by Finland, but rejected 
by Russia. The Soviets then denounced the Finnish- 
Russian Treaty of Non-Aggression. This was done in a 
speech by M. Molotoff, which for sheer humbug and 
hypocrisy must be given a high place in the files of 
diplomacy. 

He declared that Finland had adopted a hostile 
attitude towards Russia; that the leaders of Finland 
were acting in the interests of foreign Imperialists ; that 
there had been abominable provocation by the Finnish 
military, united to keep our glorious Leningrad under 
military threat." 


M. Molotoff went on to say that the Russian army 

and navy were in readiness for any eventuality, " but 

these measures have not been taken, as has been 

alleged abroad, with a view to violate Finnish inde- 

pe^ence, or annexing Finnish territory. This is a 

perfidious cali^ny. We have no such intentions. . . . 

We regard Finland as an independent and sovereign 

^^^t^.'v^atever her regime may be. We consider that 

the Finnish people are entitled to decide themselves all 

matters of foreign and domestic policy in the wav they 
deem necessary." ^ 3 

The above words were hardly out of M. Molotoff's 
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mouth when Russian naval, military and air forces 
launched an entirely unprovoked attack on the small 
Finnish nation. Speaking in the House of Commons 
twenty-four hours after these events, the British Prime 
Minister stated that the Russians had been making a 
number of claims on Finland, including a readjustment 
of the Soviet-Finnish frontier, certain Finnish islands 
in the Gulf of Finland, a Finnish port at the entrance 
to the same gulf, and a piece of Finnish territory which 
overlooked and dominated Finland—as well as the Arctic 
port, Petzamo. 

Mr. Chamberlain declared that the attitude of the 
Finnish Government had been unprovocative from the 
outset and that, though determined to maintain their 
country’s sovereign status, they had sent a most con¬ 
ciliatory note to Moscow immediately before the 
Russians had broken off diplomatic relations. They 
had offered to withdraw all their troops from the 
Karelian Isthmus and submit the whole of the dispute 
to arbitration. A crowded House of Commons showed 
in unmistakable fashion its detestation for this brutal 
and unprovoked aggression. 

In the United States of America public opinion was 
profoundly disturbed and disgusted. In Italy and in 
■ Spain the press made no secret of their fear that these 
events foreshadowed a renewal of the Bolshevist menace 
in Europe. In all the Scandinavian countries profound 
indignation was mingled with the gravest apprehension, 
since it was manifest that no reliance of any kind could 
be placed on Russian statements, and only the march 
of events would show where Russia intended to exercise 
her supremacy. 

In Germany a deep and uneasy silence was at first 
maintained. 

We shall continue this story in the next volume, and 
will confine ourselves to stating here that the Russian 
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assault on Finland, to which it was strongly suspected 
the Nazi chiefs had been privy, seemed at the end of 
November, 1939, to open up grave possibilities of world¬ 
wide consequence. 


Ill 

The Russian-Finnish border was not the only area 
in Europe which seemed likely, at one moment during 
the month of November, to go up in flames. 

Holland and Belgium were also perilously near to 
being engulfed in the War during this period. 

The first danger signal was flown on November ist, 
when a Royal Decree in Holland proclaimed a state of 
siege in certain areas near the Dutch-German frontier 
and in the military inundation zones. Five days later 
King Leopold of the Belgians, accompanied by his 
Foreign Minister, arrived at midnight at the Hague. 
Next morning he was in conference with Queen Wil- 
helmina. At the conclusion of this meeting the two 
Sovereigns sent a telegram to King George, President 
Lebrun and Herr Hitler. Its terms were as follows : 


** At this hour of anxiety for the whole world 
before the War breaks out in Western Europe in 
all its violence, we have the conviction that it is 
our duty once again to raise our voice. 


*' Some time ago the belligerent parties declared 
that they would not be unwilling to examine a 

reasonable and well-founded basis for an equitable 
peace. 


It seems to us that in the present circumstances 
it is difficult tor them to come into contact in order 
to state their standpoints with greater precision and 
to bring them nearer to one another. 
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" If this were agreeable to them, we are disposed, 
by every means at our disposal, that they might 
care to suggest to us, and in a spirit of friendly under¬ 
standing, to facilitate the ascertaining of the elements 
of an agreement to be arrived at. 

“ This, it seems to us, is the task we have to fulfil 
for the good of our people and in the interests of the 
whole world. 

“ We hope that our offer will be accepted, and that 
thus a first step will be taken towards the establish¬ 
ment of a durable peace. 

“ Sgd. WiLHELMINA, 

Leopold.” 

Five days later the British and French Governments 
issued their replies. These documents aie reprinted as 
Appendix I to this volume. In summary, the British 
reply pointed out that ** the essential conditions upon 
which H.M. Government are determined that an honour¬ 
able peace must be secured have already been plainly 
stated . . . but should Your Majesty be able to com¬ 
municate to me any proposals from Germany of such 
a character as to afford real prospect of achieving the 
purpose I have described above, I can say at once that 
my Governments would give them their most earnest 
consideration.” 

The use of the plural in the word Government referred 
to the fact that His Majesty was replying on behalf of 
the Commonwealth. 

President Lebrun of France also replied to the Dutch- 
Belgian offer. His answer was similar to the British 
reply, but contained a significant addition in the phrase : 
” A durable peace, therefore, can only be established 
bv repairing the injustices which force has imposed on 
Austria, on Czecho-Slovakia and on Poland,” 
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The German reaction to the proposals was first to 
suppress their publication, and then to dismiss them as 
of no practical consequence. 

The official German News Agency stated that the 
Belgian Ambassador and the Dutch Minister were re¬ 
ceived by von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Minister, 
in Berlin, on November 15th. He informed them that 
" after the blunt rejection of the peace move by Britain 
and France, the German Government considered the 
matter closed." 

Although no one doubted the sincere desire of Holland 
and Belgium to bring about peace, not only on humani¬ 
tarian grounds, but also because of their position 
between the two belligerents, the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the mediatory telegram had been drafted 
and despatched seemed to point to the existence at 
the Hague and in Brussels, of information of an ominous 

character, so far as the security of Belgium and Holland 
was concerned. 


It was evident that serious trouble was bre\ving when 
on November gth. all Dutch shipping on the wa^ 
stopped and, on the following day. all Dutch Army 
leave wM discontinued; all Air Force and police leave 
^celled ; certain defence lines were flooded ; the light¬ 
houses on the Dutch coast north of Amsterdam were 
extinguished ; and the United States, British and French 
Consuls-General advised their nationals to leave HoUand 
On November 12th the Dutch and Belgian Foreign 

UniJfd Holland received tS 

Ambassador. Newspaper correspondents' 
despatches from Holland, and private advices received 
m London, indicated clearly that the utmost appre¬ 
hension was felt m the Netherlands. Indeed it seemed 

tharGe"rmL'’J°^^'’l^ observers in Paris and London 

Dutch Ker Th f the 

tauten frontier the large concentrations of troops and 
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equipment which had been reported on the German 
side of their common boundary. 

It was believed amongst the Allies that news of this 
German plan had reached King Leopold and that he 
might in fact have been asked to undertake to remain 
neutral if Germany invaded Holland—either under the 
simple plea of military necessity, or with the excuse 
that Holland had been behaving in an unneutral manner 
by acquiescing with the British blockade. It was also 
believed outside Germany that Belgium and Holland 
had decided to stand together in the face of this potential 
menace, and that their hurriedly issued peace offer 
had been a diplomatic move designed to avert an 
avalanche. 

By November 13th the peak of the crisis seemed to 
have passed, and the Dutch Government was busily 
complaining that foreign newspaper correspondents had 
greatly exaggerated the whole story, and it was absurd 
to suppose that Holland had ever imagined such an 

event as a German invasion. 

The Dutch Prime Minister delivered a broadcast to 
this effect, and declared that all the military measures 
which had been taken were purely precautionary. 
Nevertheless, he added the significant words; “Our 
mobilization means protection for all; but if it is to 
remain a protection it has to keep pace with changing 
conditions. We must never allow the impression to be 
created abroad that our mobilization is only symbolic ; 
others as well as ourselves should be convinced that it 
is effective. Therefore its intensity has to be changed 
in accordance with the tension near our frontier.’ 

What was the truth of this matter ? 

At the beginning of December, 1939. the matter was 
still to some extent in the realm of speculation. It 
was however, an established fact that both the Spanish 
and* Italian Governments had thought that there was 
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enough in the story to justify them in making repre¬ 
sentations to Berlin. At the same time, well-informed 
quarters in London believed that Hitler had made all 
preparations for an invasion of Holland on or about 
November nth or 12th. The belief was that the plans 
had been cancelled at the last moment, partly on 
account of representations from his military chiefs and 
partly because he had received a message from an 
authoritative source in the United States, to the effect 
that if Germany invaded Holland the consequences of 

such an act on American public opinion might be very 
grave. ^ 


In Germany the official News Agency, commenting 
on the reports that Hitler had intended to march into 
Belgium and Holland, wrote ; " The Reich has made it 
abundantly clear that it intends to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium and Holland, as long as Britain and France 
do so, and as long as Belgium and Holland show them¬ 
selves capable of maintaining it in all strictness.’* 

As we have mentioned above, it was not known for 
rertam at the end of November, 1939, how near the 
Uutch had been to undergoing the horrors of a Nazi 
invasion, but it is certainly a fact that very well-informed 

people m Holland were convinced that the menace 
was exceedingly grave. 

have°had‘'ih^T?i“ invasion would 

to sufficiently close to Great Britain 

hv ‘ bombing machines being escorted 

to strffie'h/iJ 

ini,, • aerodromes, through fear of 

adSnal^K population ; secondly, ^o obtain 

additional bases on the North Sea for the use of 

t^'tum the^eR^fi neutral, 

mo eTnvade L the Maginot Line and so once 

more invade France from the north-west and cut off 
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the British Expeditionary Force from its bases at the 
Channel ports. 

Here we must leave this subject with the observation 
that, though the immediate danger to Holland and 
Belgium had subsided at the end of the period under 
review in this volume, it remained potentially in 
existence. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MORAL ISSUES 


The question of the morality of war has always exercised 
the minds of thoughtful men and women. It is not the 
duty of the contemporary historian to attempt an 
answer to this problem, which must be a matter for 
the individual conscience. But he may. and indeed 
should, take note of the fact that the churches on earth 
have never been able to disassociate themselves as 
or^nizations from the existence of wars. 

This is inevitable, since the churches have to concern 
themselves with the actions of governments in time of 
peace whenever such actions affect politically, financially 

rnember^s^ relations between the churches and the^ 

Which anse as a result of relationships between the 
zatiOTs'® “ organizations and governments as organi- 

resT.b‘Jif be recorded as a 

leaders to So^LTnc™^^^^^^^^^ 

tss ?,pS 

-d .pBiM W which, docntad hy Ve 
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term " religion," have always exercised a powerful 
influence on the conduct of men. 

Neither in peace nor war can Governments ignore 
the force of religion. We need not inquire whether 
Governments try to influence religion, or are influenced 
by religion. We need only say that we do not remember 
reading of any case in which a belhgerent went out of 
its way to tell its people that the war in which it was 
engaged was to be condemned on religious grounds. 

Even in the case of the invasion of Finland by 
*' Godless " Russia, the Soviet authorities, in so far as 
they felt that any explanation was needed for the 
benefit of Russian public opinion, linked up the material 
factor of “the menace to Leningrad" with the need 
of defending Communism (the Russi^ official religion) 
against the devilish plots of Capitalist and Imperialist 
Britain and France. 

In the case of nominally Christian States, the 
belligeients have invariably claimed that they were 
acting as the agents of a Divine Providence and on the 
basis of this assumption they have always appealed to 
God for His blessing and assistance. 

The War which began on September 3rd, 1939. was 

no exception to this rule. 


II 

In Volume I we referred to the relations between 
the Churches in Germany and the Nazi regime, and to 
the hostility which arose between them. This hostiiit^y 
still existed when war broke out. Whatever may be 
thought of the spiritual aspects of the matter, it must 
be accounted as an important fact that Germany went 
to war behind the leadership of men, many of whom 
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were strongly opposed to the claim of the churches 
that it was to God, and not to the Caesari^m of Adolf 
Hitler that German men and women owed final 
allegiance. In this connection it is relevant to quote 
from a little known document which came to light in 
1937 - 

At that time, the chaplains of the Armed Forces of 
the Reich sent a memorandum to Hitler, protesting at 
the attitude towards religion adopted by the Nazi 
leaders. The protest was the more significant in view 
of the fact that the memorialists were members of the 
fighting services, and were convinced that the anti- 
Christian attitude of the regime definitely and sub¬ 
stantially weakened the war potential of the Third 
Reich. 

The memorandum was a long document of an out¬ 
spoken character, but the following passages indicate 
Its tenor. It was entitled : Memoir regarding the 

effects oi the Church struggle on the moral preparedness 
or the German people " :— 


To-day the new breach that divides the German 
nation is the breach between National Socialism and 
Christianity. . The real source of disunity is not 
religious or ideological differences as such, but the 
appear^ces of the State’s forces in such differences. 

' ru combat to-day not only 

the Churches. . . They combat Christianity. . . ^ 

from within by the attempt 

ictatonal direction of the Reich Ministry. ... In 
the training camps of the Party it is repeatedly 

TuSaUr^ M Socialism^has three 

ance of Chnstianity is regarded ... as a tie that 
fits a candidate for service to the State or the 
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Party. ... It is now customary for villages in the 
country to be divided into two camps. . . . The one 
supports the local National-Socialist leader . . . the 
other the pastor or priest. ... In the cities the 
situation is in reality the same. . . . The Ministry 
for Church Affairs, headed by Hanns Kerri, knows no 
other method for dealing with the Protestant Church 
but dictatorship. ... Of the 18,000 Protestant 
pastors in Germany, approximately 1,300 have been 
in prison or undei police arrest since 1934* • • • 
Examples are given of pastors subjected to indignities 
such as handcuffs and to dangerous discomforts. . . . 
Worse than the ruthless use of force is the spiritual 
violence suffered under State and military discipline. 
. . . In Halle a high functionary of the Storm Troops 
speaking before assembled members . . . referred to 
Christ as ‘ that swine.' . . . Official statements have 
been repeatedly issued in regard to the Church 
struggle that are obviously false. Commissar Jaegar 
announced that Bishop Wurm (Wiirttemberg) had 
embezzled funds. Not a word of the charge was true. 
. . . The truth is not allowed to appear in the 
press. ... In the people lack of confidence became 
extreme. . . . The solemn declaration of the Reich 
Government on February ist, i 933 » that the new 
Government would take the church under its pro¬ 
tection has not been forgotten. 

‘* ... At the beginning of the church struggle 
everyone clung to the idea that the Fiihrer knew 
nothing of what was happening and disapproved. 
This confidence is weakening to-day. Everywhere 
men are seeking for a name in which they can have 
hope. The feeling in regard to the regime as a whole 
is changing, however. An ever wider gulf is appearing. 

This feeling is strengthened by the knowledge that 
within the party, everything can be said and done but 
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that every means is employed to prevent its becoming 
known. . . . Above all, the \mlimited attack upon 
all that was sacred to our fathers is destroying respect 
for authority in the whole nation, more especially 
in our youth. ... It is cautiously estimated that 
twelve to fifteen per cent, of the population has been 
forced into bitter opposition to the State and the 
Party by the campaign against Christianity. Those 
citizens must be added who disapprove of the State's 
attitude in these matters without drawing conse¬ 
quences for their general political viewpoint. . . . 
This may seem a small figure. It includes, however, 
portions of the population who should be pillars of 
the State. . . . Those who are convinced that in the 
next fifty years Germany will not be called upon to 
mobilize all its forces can perhaps go on with the idea 
that by that time the two Christian churches will be 
so shattered that their influence will no longer matter. 

“ Whoever does not share this opinion must 
recognize that a future war will find the German 
nation in the midst of the bitterness brought about 
by the conflict between Christianity and National- 
Socialism. 

" The effect of this struggle on moral preparedness 
is evident. Protestant Christians, in spite of all that 
they have experienced, will do their duty in time of 
war. Of that there can be no doubt. However, the 
full enthusiasms that had been natural to the Protes¬ 
tant German when the fate of the Fatherland was at 
stake will be lacking if matters go on as they are. 

" The comradeship experienced in the World War 
also will be lacking. It is impossible for Christians 
to feel lellowship with those who have been systematic¬ 
ally trained to speak of Christ as a swine and a Jewish 
tramp and to flaunt their power. The official war 
propaganda also will suffer because a not unimportant 
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section of the population will believe not a single 
word after what they have experienced in the church 
struggle. 

The type of men who have become famous by 
combating Christianity and who employ all their 
power to defile other men’s holy things will display 
when matters become really serious their moral 
worthlessness. A keen observer can already see the 
signs. Bolshevism will easily find followers among 
some of those who to-day shout ‘ Heil Hitler.' 

“ Of the students of Protestant theology during 
the war, thirty-six per cent, fell in battle. That is the 
largest percentage for any group or profession. A 
State that makes its Christians spiritually homeless 
has robbed itselt of its most secure support in the 
hour of need.” 

The day has not yet arrived when it will be possible 
to discuss whether the forebodings, expressed by the 
service chaplains in 1937, were fulfilled, but it can be 
said with confidence, on the basis of evidence in the 
possession of the author of this book in November, 1939, 
that at least one Roman Catholic priest resident in 
Germany was writing at that time : ” We (the clergy) 
have long foreseen the need of war in order to over¬ 
throw the forces which deny us spiritual liberty.” 

It can also be said with confidence that, by the end 
of November, no evidence had appeared to show that 
the War had caused the Nazi regime to alter its attitude 
towards the churches. 

This, of course, does not mean that Hitler and the 
Nazi leaders, who were well aware that many millions 
of Germans were deeply imbued with Christian doctrines, 
failed to show, in their public speeches and in the Nazi 
press, a proper appreciation of the existence of the Deity. 
Thus on the day after Hitler’s escape from the bomb 
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explosion in the Beer-hall at Munich, the German 
official wireless claimed that the Fuhrer had left the 
scene of the explosion early, “ owing to Divine Provi¬ 
dence.” The Angriff, commenting on the same event, 
remarked that : ” the warmongers and murderers did 
not take into account the fact that a great man with a 
pure heart and high ideals enjoys the special protection 
of Destiny.” Another comment was that the 
Omnipotent has blessed the Fiihrer’s path for sixteen 
years.” 


Ill 

In Great Britain it is true to say that the war against 
Hitlerism was felt by the vast majority of the nation 
to be more akin to a crusade than any other war in 
which the British people had ever engaged, and the 
references to the Divinity, which were made in connec¬ 
tion with the war by various British leaders, were felt 
by many sincere Christians to be something more than 
the customary conventialities. It must be admitted 
by any writer who makes any claim to historical objec¬ 
tivity, that in any war each side will accuse the other 
of hypocrisy, where the question of prayers for Divine 
assistance are coupled with claims of righteousness. 

We may perhaps surmise that if an all-seeing, all¬ 
knowing Divinity watches the deeds of His erring 
children on earth, it is rather their deeds than their 
supplications which form the material for Divine 
judgment. 

We may therefore ask how the British people stood 
up before this standard. During the first three months 
of the war, there w^ not in Parliament, press or private 
conversation the slightest vestige of passion or hatred 
against the German nation. 
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When the German Fiihrer broadcast a speech on 
November 9th, 1939, in which the theme that Britain 
hated Germany occurred in different varieties about 
thirty-seven times, he was painting a picture which was 
completely unrecognizable by British citizens. 

A typical attitude towards the war of thousands of 
British citizens, was expressed by the Archbishop of 
York in a broadcast on October loth. In the course 
of his remarks, His Grace declared that we entered the 
war as a dedicated nation, and that in particular the 
young people of the country had been found more 
ready to serve than ever they were or could have been 
for any imperial interest. The stand which the British 
people had made as the dedicated nation against the 
deihed nation of the Nazis, might easily have become 
self-righteous, but, continued His Grace, “ there is little 
trace of that ; there is widespread recognition that we 
carry a share of responsibility for the evdl state of the 
world.” He pointed out that there was a danger lest, 
when the suffering of war became more acute, we forget 
the ideals which claim our attention now,” but that if 
the British people yielded to the temptations of bitter¬ 
ness, ill-will and hatred, they would betray the cause 
to which they were now dedicated. 

In this connection, it is also relevant to quote a 
passage from a remarkable broadcast by tlie British 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax on Tuesday, November 
7th, 1939. In his concluding remarks he said :— 

” I am confident that if the British people can 
maintain their own standards of purpose and conduct 
throughout this war we shall, with God's will, be the 
better equipped in spirit to play our part in ordering 
a better future. For in this matter, as indeed in all 
life, it is finally the spiritual side that counts. 

” To many it seems strange that we should look to 
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force, with all its suffering, to bring redemption. It 
is, of course, profoundly true that the things of the 
spirit can only finally be conquered in the spiritual 
sphere, and that physical force is not of itself able to 
destroy the evil which is the source of war. We 
need not deny the limitations set to what physical 
force alone can do, but the recognition of this truth 
should never blind us to the fact that if, for fear of 
the tragedy of war measured in human lives broken 
and destroyed, we rest inert before action which we 
hold evil we are surely surrendering to annihilation 
the expression of spiritual values which have inspired 
and guided all human progress.” 

It is true to state that, during the period now under 
review, the British people did ” maintain their own 
standards of purpose and conduct,” in their mental 
attitude towards their enemies. 


IV 

The calm and judicial attitude towards the struggle 

which was to be found in Great Britain during the first 

three months of the war was exemplified by the manner 

m which enemy aliens and conscientious objectors in 
Bntam were treated. 

In 1914* nien and women with German names or of 
German extraction, or even (as in the case of Lord 
iiaidane) of supposed German sympathies, were subject 
to abuse and a mild form of persecution. 

n I 939 » there was not the slightest evidence of such 

aliens ” were treated 
special consideration. At that time there were, 

Fn»i u Government figures, 40,000 persons in 
England who were legally " enemy aliens,” but of which 
the majority were recognized as poUtical refugees who 
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had sought an asylum in Britain from the barbaric 
cruelties which the Nazis had meted out to those whom 
they chose to regard as their opponents. Among the 
latter, were many who had been leading citizens in 
Germany before the advent of Hitler, and in Austria 
or Czecho-Slovakia, before those countries had been 
incorporated into the Reich. The German refugees, 
for the most part Socialists, Jews and Sudetens, while 
retaining their old love of the Fatherland were implacable 
foes of the Nazi regime and in s\Tnpathy with the Allies 
in their struggle against Hitlerism. 

The problem which faced the Government was that 
of sifting out those who were real enemies of the allied 
cause from those who were victims of a system against 
which the Allies were fighting. Happily, we are able 
to record that, far from being animated by hatred 
of the German people as a whole, both the Government 
and the people of Britain sought to give the utmost 
consideration to each individual case. Tribunals were 
set up in various centres throughout the country to 
consider which aliens should be interned as enemies 
and which should be allowed to retain their freedom. 
Of the 40,000 cases considered during the first three 
months of the war, only 358 were interned. In the 
case of the latter, an Advisory Committee was also 
established to assist the Home Secretary. Sir John 
Anderson, in reconsidering those cases where an appeal 
from the decision of the Tribunal appeared to be 
justified. A special Tribunal was also named to review 
the case of all citizens of the former Czeclio-Slovakian 
Republic. These were not treated as enemy aliens 
although there were amongst them certain individuals 
whom it was necessary to treat as such. 

With the exception of the very small number who 
were interned, enemy aliens were permitted to leave 
the country or to remain, whichever they chose. Those 
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who remained in the country, but who retained their 
freedom, were obliged to register with the Police and 
were subject to certain minor restrictions such as the 
necessity of obtaining Police permits for travelling, 
and for the use of cameras and motor cars. In general, 
it may be said that, so far from being shunned or 
incurring the hatred of people in Britain, they were 
treated with sjTnpathy and consideration, and, in many 
cases, they were given assistance of one type or another 
to overcome the hardships with which they were faced 
in consequence of having had to flee for their lives, 
leaving all their possessions behind in Germany. 

Upon the outbreak of the War many enemy aliens 
sought permission to serve with the British Forces, or 
under the Ministry of Home Security, in the struggle 
against the Nazi regime. Early in November the 
Government decided to permit aliens to enrol in the 
Civil Defence Services. In order to do so they were 
required to show proof that they had appeared before 
a Tribunal and had been exempted from internment 
and from the special restrictions under the Alien Order. 

Throughout the Colonial Empire, and in the 
Dominions as well, enemy aliens were treated with 
the same degree of sympathy and toleration which 

Kingdom. It is perhaps 
sutncient to mention the mandated territory of Tan¬ 
ganyika, w'hich offered special problems in this con¬ 
nection as a result of it having been, prior to 1914-18 
a colony of Germany, and hence possessing a con- 
s derable number of persons of German stocl Upon 
the outbreak of war in September, 1939, some one 
thousand persons were at once interned.^ As quickly 

permitted, however, the case of each 
individual was carefully re-examined, and those who 

^-tain wer: 
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The same liberal spirit was manifested in the treat¬ 
ment of conscientious objectors in Britain. As in the 
case of enemy aliens, each individual case was referred 
to one of the special Tribunals set up to consider whether 
the plea for exemption from military duty was bona 
fide. If the Tribunal was convinced that the objections 
were genuine and sincere, and that the conscience was 
not made merely a cloak to conceal the desire to escape 
military service, the individual was granted exemption, 
although in most cases required to undertake some 
form or other of Government Ser\ice not of a military 
character. The following is an analysis of the decisions 
of Local Tribunals for the Registration of Conscientious 
Objectors, up to November, i6th, 1939 :— 


TribuDaL 

Number 
repislcred 
as con* 
scientious 
objectors 

UDCon* 

ditionally. 

1 

NurnlK*r ' 
registered 
as con* 
scientious 
objectors 
on con* 
dition that 
they under¬ 
take civil 
work or 
training 

1 

Number 
registered 
for non- 
combatant 
duties in 
the Armed 
lorccs. 

1 

1 

Number 
removed 
from the 
con¬ 
scientious 
objectors 
register. 

Total. 

London 

Soutb-Easlem 

East Anglian 

Midlands .. 
South-Western 
Norlh-Eastem 
North-Western 
Northumberland and 
Durham . • • • 

North Wales 

South Wales 

S.E. Scotland 

S.W. Scotland 

North ScoUand 

N.E. Scotland 

iVr 
cent. 
32 4 

17 X4 

23 40 

8 4 

' 120 41 

12 7 

25 23 

8 9 

6 55 

24 *5 

30 23 

3 “ 

Per 

cent. 

249 39 

65 54 

16 28 

142 74 

*43 48 

63 35 

46 42 

44 5 * 

5 45 

92 58 

10 26 

50 22 

2 33 

8 30 

Per 
cent. 
229 36 

28 24 

10 17 

12 7 

; 24 8 

67 37 

13 12 

18 21 

29 18 

15 40 

53 24 

1 17 

to 37 

Per 

cent. 

13* 21 

10 8 

9 15 

30 *5 

10 3 

38 21 

26 23 

*7 *9 

*5 9 

*3 34 

92 4* 

3 50 

6 22 

632 

120 

58 

192 

297 

j8o 

XIO 

87 

It 

160 

38 

225 

6 

27 

299 14 

935 43 



2.143 
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In this chapter we have discussed in general terms 
the question of moral issues and the War. We shall 
defer until the next volume an account of the part 
which was played in this aspect of the struggle by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR 


November 1ST-30TH, 1939. 

Nov, 

1st Conference of Dominion Premiers in London. 
Finnish statement on Soviet proposals. 
Viceroy's conference with Indian leaders. 

2nd Lord Zetland's statement on Indian policy. 
Finnish Delegation returned to Moscow. 
Prime Minister expressed Britain’s readiness 
to negotiate with Japan. 

3rd General Smuts's policy endorsed by United 
Party. 

4th Roosevelt signed U.S. Neutrality Act. Prime 

Minister of Finland disavowed anti-Soviet 
policy. 

5th Viceroy of India’s broadcast. Norway released 
City of Flint. 
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Nov. 

6 th Molotoff accused capitalist powers of seeking 

to extend war area. Aerial activity in 
France : nine hostile machines destroyed. 
R.A.F, reconnaissance over West Germany. 

7th Dutch-Belgian offer of mediation in War. 

Lord Halifax restated British war aims. 

Allied destroyers in action in North Sea. 

8 th Hitler’s Munich speech—readiness for five 

years' war. Bomb attempt on Hitler’s life. 
Mr. Attlee defines Labour’s peace aims. 

9th Dutch Foreign Minister denied German pressure 
on Holland. British agents kidnapped at 
Venlo. 

loth Breakdown of Soviet-Finnish negotiations. 

German reconnaissances on East Coast of 

Britain. 

nth Exchange of messages between King George 

and President Lebrun on war aims. H.M. 
the Queen broadcast to British women. 
R.A.F. reconnaissance over South-West 

Germany. 
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i2th British and French replies to Dutch-Belgian 

offer. Reduction of British forces in North 
China. 

13th Finnish Delegation left Moscow. Raids on 

Shetlands—first bombs on British soil. 

15th German refusal of Dutch-Belgian offer. Dis¬ 
turbances in Prague. 

i6th Announcement of rise of four points in cost of 

living index, for October, in Britain. 

17th Allied Supreme Council in London decided on 

wide measures of economic co-ordirfation. 
German reconnaissances over Merseyside and 
France. 

i8th Martial law in Prague. Dr. Hacha broadcast. 

Dutch liner Simon Bolivar sunk. 

19th Intensification of German mine campaign. 

Eight ships sunk over the week-end. League 
Assembly postponed indefinitely. 

2ist Premier announced British reprisals for German 

mine-laying. Gestapo announced arrest of 
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Nov. 

Elser and British agents re Munich bomb 
explosion. Japanese liner and British 
destroyer Gipsy sunk; H.M.S. Belfast 
damaged. 

22nd Dutch protest against British reprisal scheme. 

23rd Service Chiefs conferred in Berlin. H.M.S. 

Rawalpindi sunk. Rumanian Cabinet 
resigned. 

24th Belgian Note to Britain on Trade Reprisals. 

British statement on Venlo kidnapping. 
M. Tatarescu formed new Rumanian Cabinet. 

25th 5th R.A.F. reconnaissance over Germany during 

November. 

26th Mr. Chamberlain broadcast on war and peace 

aims. Soviet Note to Finland on Mainil 
incident. Mahatma Gandhi urged Con¬ 
stituent Assembly for India. 

27th Finnish Note denied Soviet accusations re 

frontier incident, and refused conditions 
proposed ; suggested arbitration. 

28th H.M. the King opened Parliament. Russia 

denounced Non-Aggression Pact with Fin¬ 
land. R.A.F. attack on Borkum. 
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Nov. 

29th Russia severed diplomatic relations with Fin¬ 
land. Roosevelt offered to mediate. Finnish 
reply dispatched to Sovdet Note. M. Tata- 
rescu reaffirmed Rumanian neutrality. 

30th Hostilities began in Finland. Helsinki bombed. 

Finnish Government resigned. New Cabinet 
formed. French Chamber renewed Daladier's 
mandate. 
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APPENDIX I 


Text of British and French replies to Belgian- 
Dutch Peace Proposals, November 7th, 1939. 

The British reply to the Belgian-Dutch peace proposals 
was couched in the following terms:— 

The King wrote to Queen Wilhelmina: “ I have 
carefully examined, with my Governments in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, 
the appeal which Your Majesty and His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians addressed to me on November 7th. 

“ I recall the appeal made by His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians addressed to me in the name of the 
Heads of State of the Oslo Group of States, in which 
His Majesty pleaded for the submission of disputes and 
claims to open negotiations carried out in the spirit of 
brotherly co-operation. My Government in the United 
Kingdom as well as the French Government sent 
favourable replies to this appeal. 

^ “ I recall also the joint offer of good offices made by 
Your Majesty and His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
to my Government in the United Kingdom and to the 
I’rench, German, Italian and Polish Governments 
on August 28th. This offer was welcomed by my 
Government and by the French, Italian and Polish 
Governments. A few days later the German Govern¬ 
ment launched an unprovoked attack on Poland, which 
has been overrun with every circumstance of brutality. 
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“ My Governments deeply appreciate the spirit of 
your Majesty’s offer and they would always be wi llin g 
to examine a reasonable and assured basis for an 
equitable peace. It is, as it has always been, my 
desire that the war should not last one day longer than 
is absolutely necessary, and I can therefore at once 
reply to that part of Your Majesty's appeal in which 
you state your willingness to facilitate the ascertaining 
of the elements of an agreement to be reached. 

“ The essential conditions upon which we are deter¬ 
mined that an honourable peace must be secured have 
already been plainly stated. The documents which 
have been published since the beginning of the war 
clearly explain its origin and establish the responsibility 
for its outbreak. My peoples took up arms only after 
every effort had been made to save peace. 

“ The immediate occasion leading to our decision to 
enter the war was Germany's aggression against Poland. 
But this aggression was only a fresh instance of German 
policy towards her neighbours. The larger purposes for 
which my peoples are now fighting are to secure that 
Europe may be redeemed, in the words of my Prime 
Minister in the United Kingdom, ‘ from perpetually 
recurring fear of German aggression so as to enable 
the peoples of Europe to preserve their independence 
and their liberties,' and to prevent for the future resort 
to force instead of to pacific means in settlement of 
international disputes. These aims have been amplified 
and enlarged on a number of occasions, in particular 
in the statements made by my Prime Minister in the 
United Kingdom in the House of Commons on Octo¬ 
ber i2th and my Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Lords on November 2nd. 

" The elements which in the opinion of my Govern¬ 
ments must form part of any settlement emerge clearly 
and distinctly from these declarations of policy. Should 
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Your Majesty be able to communicate to me any 
proposals from Germany of such a character as to afford 
real prospect of achieving the purpose I have described 
above, I can say at once that my Governments would 
give them their most earnest consideration.” 

A reply in similar terms was addressed to King 
Leopold. 

The following reply by President Lebrun was 
addressed jointly to Queen Wilhelmina and King 
Leopold : ” The Government and People of the French 
Republic are unanimous in paying homage to the 
sentiments which inspire the message which Your 
Majesties have addressed to me. They fully appreciate 
its lofty and noble character. 

“ No nation is more peace-loving than the French 
nation. No nation has made greater sacrifices in the 
cause of European peace. France has already and on 
frequent occasions made known, and she does so once 
more to-day, that she has been and remains determined 
to welcome every possibility of assuring a just and 
durable peace for all peoples. 

Only a peace founded on justice really endures. 
France has taken up arms to put a definite end to the 
methods of violence and force which, for the past two 
years, in defiance of the most solenm engagements and 
in violation of the pledged word have already enslaved 
or destroyed three nations in Europe and to-day menace 
the security of all nations. A durable peace therefore 
can only be established by repairing the injustices which 
lorce has imposed on Austria, on Czccho-Slovakia and 
on Poland. Moreover, it can only be established to the 
extent m which effective guarantees of a political and 
economic nature assure in the future respect for the 
liberty of all nations. Mankind will only be delivered 
from uncertainty and anguish if they are sure that new 
attacks against justice will henceforward be outlawed. 
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" Any solution which legalized the triumph of 
injustice would only secure for Europe a precarious 
truce bearing no relation to the just and stable peace 
to which Your Majesties look forward. 

“ To-day it is the duty of Germany rather than of 
France to declare herself for or against this kind of 
peace for which every country, menaced as it is in its 
security and independence, is waiting.” 


APPENDIX II 


On the 31st October, 1939, the British Government 
published a White Paper (Cmd. 6120). It was entitled 
“ Papers concerning the Treatment of German Nationals 
in Germany 1938-39.” 

The documents in this White Paper were reports, not 
originally written for publication, sent to the British 
Government by its representatives in Germany. In an 
introduction, His Majesty's Government explained that 
” so long as there was the slightest prospect of reaching 
any settlement with the German Government it would 
have been wrong to do anything to embitter relations 
between the two countries,” by publishing these facts. 

This phrase caused some comment in Great Britain 
and we mention the fact because the discussion as to 
whether His Majesty's Government was right or wrong 
to suppress these facts illustrated the difference of 
opinion between those in Great Britain who felt that 
” what the Nazi regime did inside Germany was no 
concern of the British people,” and those who felt that 
the policy of the Nazis within their own boundaries 
was an accurate indication of how the Nazis would 
behave externally. 

The documents published by the British Government 
described events which took place between 1938-39, 
five years after the Nazi regime had come into power! 

In the main the reports described conditions in various 
concentration camps and the treatment meted out to 
Jewish and political prisoners by the S.S. guards. 
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Some typical extracts from the thirty-six pages of 
this terrible indictment of the Nazi regime are repro¬ 
duced below :— 

Herr X, a well to do Jewish business man, was for 
six weeks in the concentration camp at Buchenwald. 
In order to preserve a semblance of legality, police 
records are searched through and the slightest bad 
mark against a Jew, sometimes a trifling offence of forty 
years ago, is made the excuse for the arrest. 

Herr. X said that the working hours were sixteen per 
day, Sundays and week-days alike. During these hours 
it was forbidden to drink, even in the hottest weather. 
The food in itself was not bad, but quite insufficient. 
Weak coffee at dawn and a half litre of soup at midday ; 
bread allowance for the whole day 250 gramms. (Men 
who had any money could sometimes buy condensed 
milk, &c.. from the canteen.) While he was there the 
work of Jewish prisoners was doubled, and their rations 
halved. The work, of course, consists in moving heavy 
stones, often far beyond the strength of even a normal 
well-fed man. The Jews were sneeringly told by their 
guards that they were only experiencing the same treat¬ 
ment as their forefathers in Egypt, and that Pharaoh 
had not gone half far enough. 

The men were kept standing at attention for many 
hours on end. Floggings were very frequent, for such 
small offences as drinking water during working hours. 
The usual punishment was twenty-five strokes given 
alternately by two guards. This often produced uncon¬ 
sciousness, but the Jews were told that the Fiihrer 
had himself given orders that the Jews might receive 
up to sixty strokes. 

Herr X was in a group of 480 men who had only one 
tap at which to wash and drink for a quarter of an hour 
on getting up. Later even this was stopped. During 
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the six weeks he was in the camp Herr X saw neither 
soap nor tooth-brush. 

There were about 8,000 men in the camp when lie 
was there, but it was rumoured that the number was 
shortly to be increased to 20,000. There were 1.500 
Jews and 800 Emste Bibelforscher (International Bible 
Students.) The rest were politicals, so-called criminals 
and gypsies. Each man wore a badge—Jews yellow 
with the star of David, Bible Students violet, &c. The 
Communists and others who were prisoners of long 
standing, acted as sub “ warders.” Jewish prisoners 
wrote and received letters twice a month. The Bible 
Students were allowed no communication with the 
outside world, but on the other hand, their rations were 
not cut down. Herr X spoke with the highest respect 
of these men. Their courage and religious faith were 
remarkable, and they professed themselves ready to 
suffer to the uttermost what they felt God had ordained 
for them. 

Herr Z had a small business in Germany (with three 
employees). Arrested in June, 1938, in a ” round-up ” 
in the streets of Berlin without any cause or pretext. 
No order of arrest (and later no papers of discharge). 
Brought to the Alexander Place prison ; put in cell 
where there were thirty-two men too small for it to be 
possible to lie down. Took it in turns to sit do\vn during 
the night. , . . One bucket for sanitary purposes. 
(Awful stench.) Stayed two days there. Previously 
in the police quarters everyone had been asked for their 
life history, and forced to sign their approval of being 
put into " protective custody.” All belongings taken 
away. About 3,000 prisoners collected from fifteen 
different police quarters. Transportation in lorries to 
station, and put in special trains with no mention of 
the final destination. Prohibition to talk. Arrived 
6.30 a.m. at Weimar. Reception by S.S. men with 
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insults and blows : ** Jew-dogs, blackguards, now we 
have got you ! &c. Some 3-4 per cent. Ayrans and 

a few gypsies. Taken away in lorries under Camp 
Commandant Schneider. 6ne-and-a-half hours to 
Buchenwald. Awful condition of camp. Filth and mud 
up to the knees in places. Many trees had been cut 
do^vn, but stumps left. Almost impossible to walk. 
A man with heart trouble who cannot walk is dragged 
along by the feet by other prisoners (S.S. men do not 
touch Jews). The flesh is torn from his face. He is so 
disfigured as to be unrecognizable. (Other examples 
similar to this.) Three hundred and fifty of the new 
arrivals lodged in the basement of the barracks. (In 
the whole camp there were about 10,000 men, 100 straw 
sacks and no other furnishings.) Three men to each 
straw sack in four rows. Obliged to lie on our sides ; 
and crosswise over sack so as to make room ; packed 
like sardines ; Ij^ing on the back forbidden or blows 
given with a club (" knuppel "). The men directly in 
charge are older prisoners. The " Black Superiors,'* 
themselves " professional criminals,” sleep with us. 

Their word is absolute law. 

On our arrival a roll-call lasting for hours \rith address 
by the commandant, who has given all instructions for 
our ” reception.” 

Camp orders : this is no prison or place of correction ; 
here there are other methods. Any attempt at escape 
or attack (mere talking or gesticulation can be taken as 
such) is stopped by the i,ooo-volt charged wire. Every 
sentry is to use his rifle without warning if anyone moves 
in his direction. Every bullet costs twelve pfennigs, 
and that is just what a Jew is worth, neither more nor 
less All this interlarded with words of abuse— 
" Jewish swine,” ” the Chosen People, God's People, 

Jewish muck, dirty swine,” etc. 

The floggings take place at the afternoon roll-call, 
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the individuals having to step forward. The penalties 
are read out (being fixed beforehand). Normal punish¬ 
ment is twenty-five strokes on the seat, carried out by 
two guards standing on each side with riding whips. 
The prisoner is lashed to a board. If he cries out the 
strokes are increased up to thirty-five. The guards use 
all their force, sometimes springing into the air so as to 
bring the arm down with increased momentum. Few 
days pass without cases of flogging, and the number 
may be from two to ten. After the flogging the men 
have to stand to attention with face to the wall to the 
end of the roU-call. Then the sanitary officer comes 
round and puts ointment on the wounds. 

The other punishment is hanging up three metres from 
the ground by the arms, which are violently bent back 
for the purpose. This is done by express orders from 
the commandant given through a microphone. Special 
men are employed to carry out these punishments, and 
they do nothing else. The hanging lasts for ten to 
twelve hours and is in public. Another form of it is to 
have the arms round the trunk of the tree with wrists 
handcuffed. The feet are off the ground, but it is 
regarded as milder punisliment and the S.S. men can 
inflict it at any time. 

Herr Z. was only in the camp fourteen days, but he 
gives the following individual instances happening in 
this short period: A man who had been condemned to 
stand with his eyes to the wall, at the end of three hours 
or so—as is inevitable—began to droop slightly, thinking 
he was unobserved. But a rigid position is demanded 
all the time. A guard saw that the prisoner was not 
standing properly. He seized the prisoner and beat 
his head repeatedly against the stone wall (the stones 
were rough with sharp edges). The blood gushed out 
and streamed down the wall. Then renewed fury seized 
the guard: “ You swine to make that mess on the 
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wall! ” Now he threw him on the ground and beat 
him mercilessly. Herr Z. thought the man would surely 
be dead, but he survived. 

An even worse case was that of a middle-aged man 
who received an affectionate letter from his wife. He 
was an educated man of a sensitive t3^e and unable 
always to maintain the degree of self-control and out¬ 
ward hardness which is demanded. He gave way to a 
moan. For this he was tied up to a tree and left fourteen 
hours. He became xmconscious. Two guards passed : 
“ Ah ah ! he is already dead ! " They loose him and 
throw his bod}^ on the ground. Then they jump on to 
his body and stamp on him in their heavy boots. He 
moves slightly. “ Ahah ! he is not quite dead! 
Herr Z. had to pass on, but next time he saw the man 
liis breast and face were a mass of clotted blood, his 
eyes swollen and purple. Moreover, he had gone mad. 
At the roll-call he had to be helped up by a man on 
each side. But his head hung forward and he made 
spasmodic convulsive movements. At night he sud¬ 
denly started up, screaming wildly, and tried to run 
away over the bodies of the men lying packed together. 
The order was then given that in future the two men 
Ijnng next to him at night were to be responsible for 
his keeping quiet, and if he screamed again they would 
themselves get twenty-five lashes. 

The S.S. men emploj^cd in the camp were mostly 
very young men of seventeen to twenty, who had been 
specially trained ” for the purpose. But they were 
already so brutalized and sadistic that it was a constant 
wonder to Herr Z. how it could have been brought about 
(and what would their mothers think ?). They seemed 
to revel in inflicting torture. One instance of it was the 
tickling of a prisoner’s face with a straw, and then when 
the face twitched giving him a terrific blow. The 
sadistic amusements of the guard shows itself, e.g. in 
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their treatment of an old man, a lawyer by profession, 
whose Jewish features w’cre rather specially marked. 
He was made to stand like a statue on the top of a w'all 
for six to eight hours on end as a “ monument.” All 
the passers-by laughed heartily at this good joke. 

♦ * * * * 

Herr Z. had fought through the War. But life in the 
trenches compared to that in a concentration camp was 
a ” sanatorium.” 

6. On arrival at the camp they were driven with 
kicks and blow's into a wire enclosure. (This w’as charged 
with an electric current, and many were badly burnt 
w'ho tried to escape. This comes from other sources.) 
They w^ere then addressed by the commander of the 
camp, who told them what he thought about the Jews. 
Then every man had his hair cropped and his moustache 
clipped off. They had great sport with the rabbis whose 
religious tenets do not allow them to have their beard 
touched with tlte scissors. My informant, wiio was one 
of a party of about 500, was assigned to shed No. i, 
the one nearest the gate. It was about 200 feet by 80 
and about 2,500 people were forced into it. This on 
the face of it appears impossible. The explanation is 
that there w’cre tiers of bunks in the shed reaching to 
the ceiling, in each of which three men had to lie. (A 
friend of mine had to sleep for sixteen nights in one of 
these bunks between two cattle-drovers. They had to 
lie sideways, and when they wished to turn over in 
order to relax, they had to do so in unison.) 

7. The camp at Buchenwald was at that time under 
construction, and this added to the discomforts. No 
water was laid on and there were no latrines. The 
prisoners were given no water to drink the first day 
and never any water for washing. (My friend above 
referred to went for sixteen days without washing except 
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when he collected some rain water.) On the second day 
my informant was given a drink of hot water, flavoured 
to represent coffee, and some bread. The prisoners by 
then were half crazy with thirst and hunger. 

8. During the first night guards came in and picked 
out men at random and took them outside to be flogged. 
Fixed on the ground were two footplates to which the 
man’s feet were strapped. He was then bent over a 
pole and his head was secured between two horizontal 
bars. Men were given up to fifty strokes, except in the 
case of promiscuous flogging inflicted for sport, and each 
guard was only allowed to inflict ten lashes lest his 
strength gave out. (Flogging was ordered for trifling 
offences, such as not jumping to attention quickly or 
not obeying an order. A rabbi was flogged because he 
refused to sign his name on the Sabbath. He was then 
threatened with a second flogging. His spirit was too 
weak and he signed.) Some died stretched between the 
poles. Those who survived were kicked back into the 
shed. In the day-time the floggings took place in public 
as a warning to the others. Some went mad. They 
were then chained up and a sack tied round their heads 
to stifle their shouts. 

9. During the first night men were not allowed to 
leave the shed to relieve nature. They used their hats. 

Apparently the first day of captivity was one of 
indescribable horror, since no released prisoner has been 
able or willing to speak about it. It may be imagined 
that the prisoners, herded together like cattle in a stock- 
yard, were tortured by the fear of the slaughterhouse, 

***** 

Accounts of brutal treatment at the hands of the 
guards are too consistent to have been mere fabrications. 
Prisoners have been buffeted, kicked, and even beaten 
and bastinadoed with steel birches. Some guards never 
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speak to prisoners ^vithout hitting them across the 
mouth with the back of the hand. The medical attend¬ 
ants are particularly callous in their disregard for 
prisoners requiring medical attention. Sixty sufferers 
from frost-bite were dismissed without treatment on 
being told that their affliction would eventually cure 
itself. 

It is indeed hard to realize that the dreadful facts 
reproduced above occurred within the frontiers of a 
great modem State, during the years 193S-39. 

The terror engendered by such methods goes far to 
explain its continuance. It would be a profound error 
to suppose that the mass of the German people approved 
of such methods, but it must be remembered that to 
fight a protest against them involved the gravest risk 
of at once becoming an inmate of one of the hells on 
earth which were dignified in Germany by the name of 
concentration camps. 

This is not to say that the German people as a whole 
could rigidly be divorced from all responsibility for such 
matters. The fact that a relatively small numerical 
minority of the German nation were able to manoeuvre 
themselves into a position of complete power in which 
they could organize such atrocities proves the desperate 
backwardness of the state of political education of the 
German people. 
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